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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1859. 


Hotes. 


SHAKSPEARE’S STRANGE FISH. 


'To call a person, distinguished by odd ways or ] 


quaint conceits, a “ strange fish,” is not uncommon 
in our own days; but it took its origin in times 
long since past, when strange monsters in fish and 
flesh were among the daily amusements of the 
sight-seeing gazers of the old metropolis. 

Quaint old Henry Peacham, the “ compleat 
gentleman,” has recorded the wondrous sights of 
London in his time, each to be seen “ for a penny.” 
Amongst them we have: 

«“ The Fleet-streete Mandrakes, that heavenly Motion of 


Eltham, : 
Westminster monuments, and Guild-hall huge Cori- 
nus, 


That horne of Windsor (of an Unieorne very likely), 

The cave of Merlin, the skirts of old Tom a Lincolne; 

King John’s sword at Linne, with the cup the Frater- 
nity drinke in, 

The Tombe of Beauchampe, and sword of Sir Guy a 
Warwicke: 

The great long Dutchman, and roaring Marget a Bar- 
wicke, 

The Mummied Princes, and Cxsars wine yet i’ Dover, 

Saint James his Ginney Hens, the Cassawarway more- 


over, 

The Beaver i’ the Parke (strange beast as er’e any man 
saw), 

Downe-shearing willowes with teeth as sharpe as a 
hand-saw. 

The Lance of John a Gaunt, and Brandons still i’ the 
Tower: 

The fall of Ninive, with Norwich built in an hower. 

King Heunries slip-shoes, the sword of valiant Edward ; 

The Coventry Boares-shield, and fire-workes seen but 
to bedward. 

Drakes ship at Detford, King Richards bed-sted i’ 
Leyster, 

The White Hall whale-bones, the silver Bason i’ 
Chester ; 

The live-caught Dog-fish, the Wolfe and Harry the 


Lyon, 
Hunks of the Beare-garden, to be feared, if he be nigh 
on.” 


Jasper Mayne, the author of that excellent old 
comedy, The City Match, first acted before King 
Charles I. at Whitehall, and printed in 1639, de- 
votes an entire scene in allusion to the custom of 
exhibiting fishes either real or imaginary. In 
Act III. Se. 1., Bright, Neweut, Plotwell, and 
Roseclap, four of the characters, enter, “ hanging 
out the picture of a strange fish,” when the follow- 
ing conversation takes place: — 

“ Bright. ’Fore Jove, the captain fix’d him rarely. 

Roseclap. O Sir, 

He is used to it: this is the fifth fish now 

That he hath shewn thus. One got him twenty pound. 
* Neweut. How, Roseclap? 
“ Roseclap. Why, the captain kept him, Sir, 

A whole week drank, and shew’d him twice a-dav! 

Newcut. It could not be like this. 


the 17 of November, Anno 1566.” (Then a wood- 
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« Roseclap. Faith, I do grant 
This is the strangest fish. Yon I have hung 
His other picture in the fields, where some 


| Say ’tis an o’ergrown porpoise; others say, 


*Tis the fish caught in Cheshire; one, to whom 
The rest agree, said "twas a mermaid. 

Plotwell. Slight, 

Roseclap shall have a patent of him. The birds 
Brought from Peru, the hairy wench, the camel, 
The elephant, dromedaries, or Windsor Castle, 
The woman with dead flesh, or she that washes, 
Threads needles, writes, dresses her children, plays 
Y th virginals with her feet, could never draw 

I ople like this, 

“* Neweut. O, that his father were 
At home to see him! 

« Plotwell. Or his mother come, 
Who follows strange sights out of town, and went 
To Brentford to a motion. 

« Bright. Bid the captain hasten, 
Or he'll recover, and spoil all. 

Roseclap, They're here!” 

A great deal of fun then ensues upon the ex- 
hibition of the strange fish, which is a man dressed 
for the nonce, somewhat resembling the incident 
in the Vida de Lazurillo de Tormes; where a man 
is shown for a fish against his will, and thrust 
under water whenever he attempts to speak. 

The exhibition of strange fishes appears to have 
been at its height in the age of Elizabeth. Shak- 
speare, it will be remembered, twice alludes to 
the practice, once in The Winter's Tale (Act IV. 
Se. 3.), where Autolycus says : — 

“ Here’s another ballad of a fish, that appeared upon 
the coast on Wednesday the fourscore of April, forty 
thousand fathom above water, and sung this ballad 
against the hard hearts of maids: it was thought she was 
a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, for she would 
not exchange flesh with one that loved her. The ballad 
is very pitiful, and as true.” 

And again, in The Tempest (Act IL. Se. 2.), 
where Trinculo exclaims : — 

“What have we here,—a man or a fish? Dead or 
alive? A fish; he smells like a fish; a very ancient and 
fish-like smell; a kind of (not of the newest) Poor-John; 
a strange fish! Were I in England now (as once I was), 
and had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but 
would give a piece of silver: there would this monster 
make a man; any strange beast there makes a man; 
when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” 

The commentators have endeavoured to find 
the ballads to which porn 59+ alludes in these 
quotations, but have entirely failed. This might 
have been expected ; and I agree with Mr. Collier, 
that the poet did not refer to any particular pro- 
duction of the kind, but intended to ridicule the 
whole class. 

The earliest broadside with which I am ac- 
quainted upon this subject was “Imprinted by 
a Purforte, 1566.” It has for its title: 
“The description of a rare or rather most mon- 
strous fishe taken on the East coast of Holland 
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VE. JAN. 


eut of the fish, and underneath the following | followin broadside, which i is copied literatim from 


lines) : — 
“ The Workes of God how great and strange they be, 
A Picture plaine behold heare may you see.” 

Two years later, Timothy Granger penned, and 
Thomas Colwell printed, a prose description of 

“ A moste true and marveilous straunge wonder the 
lyke hath seldom been seene of xvii Monstrous fishes 
taken in Suffolke at Downam Brydge, within a myle of 
Ipswiche, the xi daye of October in the yeare of our Lorde 
God 568,’ 

Stow, in his Annales, has left us a particular 
description of this “ wondrous draught of fishes ;” 
some of them being “eight and twentie foote in 
length, at the least.” 

The following year “C. R.,” probably Clement | 
Robinson, the author of Pleasant Sonnets and | 
Stories in Metre, favoured the world with 

“The true description of this marvellous straunge 
Fishe, which was taken on thursday was sennight, the 
16 day of June, this present month, in the year of our 
Lord God 1569.” 

This production also came from the fertile press 
of Thomas Colwell, “ beneath the Conduit, at the 
signe of Saint John Evangelist,” in Fleet-street. 
A copy is preserved in the rare collection of 
George Daniel of Islington. Like its predecessor, 
it is ornamented with the “ effigies,” in wood, of 
the “ strange fish.” 

Wolfe, in 1586, printed a broadside containing 
an account of a monster fish found in the heart of 
a horse! And on the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company for 1595, is entered an account of “A 
strange and hughe fishe dryven on the Sandes at 
Outhorne in Holdernes, in Februarye.” The in- 
teresting books of the same Company also contain 
an entry, in 1604, of “A strange reporte of a 
monstrous fish that appeared in the form of a wo- 
man from her waist upward, seene in the sea.” 

In Sir Henry Herbert's Office Book, which con- 
tains a register of all the shows of London from 
1623 to 1642, occurs “ A licence to Francis Sher- 
ret to show a straunge fish for a yeare, from the 
10th of March, 1635.” 

In the Gough Collection, preserved in the Bod- 
leian library, is a curious prose tract of eight 
quarto pages, “printed for Nath. Butter, 1642, " 
with the followi hie quaint title : — 

“ A Relation of a terrible Monster, taken by a Fisher- 
man near Wollage, July 15, 1642, and is now to be seen 
in King Street, Westminster, the shape whereof is like 
a Toad, and may be called a Toad-Fish; but that which 
makes it a Monster is, that it hath hands with fingers 
like a man, and is chested like a man, being neere five 
foot long, and three feet over the thickness of an ordinary 
man. Whereunto is added, a relation of a bloudy en- 
counter betwixt the Lord Faulconbridge and Sir John 
Hotham, wherein the Duke of Richmond is hurt and the 
Lord Faulconbridge taken prisoner.” 

These notices of “strange fish” might readily | 
be multiplied, but they will serve to introduce the 


the original in my possession : — 
“ A most Strange but True 
Account 
of a very 
LarGe Sea-Monster, 


-“ That was found last Saturday in a Common-Shore in 


New Fleet-Street in Spittle-Fields, where at the Black- 
Swan Alehouse, thousands of People resort to see it: 
Herein you have the Dimensions of the said Surprizing 
Creature, with the various Conjectures of several able 
ee concerning what may be the Omen of this Creature’s 
leaving the Sea, and to rove so far under Ground, the 
Common-Shore where it was found running above two 
Miles before it empties itself at Blackwall: The occasion 
of this Creature’s coming hither being likewise hinted on 
by P——ge in his Monthly Prognostications for this 
year 1704. 

“ Presaging the several mutations which are approach- 
| ing to Kingdoms, States, and Commonwealths, something 
appears wond’rous in the Heavens, Earth, or Watry Ele- 
ment, by frightful Blazing Comets, Monstrous Births, or 


| strange Fishes leaving their deep Habitations of the Sea 


to swim in Brooks and Rivers: and as to strange Omens 
foreteiling Alterations in this Kingdom, our Chronicles 
give an Account that when King Ethelred ascended the 
Throne by his Mother’s murdering his Brother Edward, 
upon his Coronation- Day, a Cloud was seen throughout 
England, half resembling Blood, and half Fire; which 
Prodigy was the forerunner of the Danes landing here 
three years after, and committing great outrages in ‘divers 
parts ‘of the Kingdom. Before William Rufus was kill’d 
by Sir Walter Tyrrel in New Forrest, two blazing Stars 
appeared; and at Finchhamstead, near Abington in Berk- 
shire, a Well of Bloody colour’d water sprung up for 
fifteen days, and then ceased. Before Henry the Second 
dyed it rained Blood in the Isle of Wight, for the space of 
two hours; a Dragon of marvellous bigness was dis- 
covered at St. Osyph in Essex ; an Earthquake rented in 
pieces the Cathedral at Lincoln ; and in Orford in Sussex, 
certain Fisher-men drew up in their Net a Hairy Crea- 
ture out of the Sea, in all Proportions like a Man, which 
was exposed to the Sight of Thousands, living upon 
Flesh, but in the end stole from his Keepers and got to 
Sea again. In the Reign of Henry the Third, four Suns 
appeared from the rising to the setting, after which fol- 
lowed a great Famine. Before Richard’s resignation of 
his Crown, to Henry the Fourth, the Bay and Lawrel 
Trees withered throughout England. In the time of 
Henry the Sixth, whilst a great Fight was at Ludlow 
betwixt the two Houses of York and Lancaster, three 
Suns appeared in the Firmament, which immediately 
united into one, and the next Reign began the Union of 
the Families. And so when Oliver Cromwell’s Usurpation 
was at end, the Members of the Calves head Club con- 
federate the Devil fetcht him away in a terrible Whirl- 
wind. But now as strange a Wonder ensues, which take 
as follows. 

“ On Saturday last, being the 20th of this instant May, 
something of a strange unusual Shape was perceived to 
be in a Common Shore in New-Fleet-street in Spittle- 
Fields, which excited their Curiosity who saw it, to make 
a further search into the Matter, and accordingly going 
into the Common-shore (which runs above uwo miles 
under Ground before it empties it self at Blackwall), they 
dragged the Creature out, which was a dead Porpoise of 
a very large Size, it being above Four Foot in Length, 
and Three Foot about, which now is to be seen at the 
| Sign of the Black-Swan, an Alehouse, in New- Fleet- Street 
in — as aforesaid, to which thousands of Peo- 
ple. daily resort to view it: Now as to the Nature of this 
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Fish, which is vulgarly called a Sea-Hog, from its being 
like a Swine both in Shape and Flesh, its Residence is in 
the Sea, and appear in multitudes against an approaching 
Storm, tumbling after a strange manner with their Bellies 
upwards, about Ships that are on their several Voyages ; 
and that it should leave the Deep to rove up into Fresh 
Water Rivers, and more especially to crawl so far up a 
Common-Shore, it seems somewhat amazing among the 
Curious; there is now great turning over of Partridge 
whose Prognostications are much admired by the Mob, 
but they find he has took no more Notice in this year’s 
Almanack of this Porpoises untimely Death in a Com- 
mon-Shore, than of the Thunder which we had last Week, 
he taking no notice that we shall have any at all this 
Year; but to make amends for this Fault, 1 believe it 
wou'd be very acceptible to the Fools under Crispin’s 
Meridian, if in his next year’s Almanack he would oblige 
them with the Hyleg of this poor Fish: but the general 
conjecture of this Creature’s rambling so far up a sh—n 
Concavity under Ground, is, that it either came from the 
French Coasts, and signifies Lewis is ready to beshit 
himself, for fear the Affair will not go as they shou’d do 
in Spain ; or else it came from the Spanish Coasts, and 
intimates, by his Obscurity, that the Duke of Anjou had 
rather hide his head than fight; and the last Conjecture 
I believe to be most probable, because Partridge says in 
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A.D. 1736, wtatis 77; cui singulari fere forte evenit, ut 


| de paterna gente sedulo inquirenti, non oceurrebat quis- 


his Prognostications in this Month, The Gingerbread King | 


of Spain full of Fears and Fatigue, it belongs to the Famiiy. 

oreover it is thought this Strange Fish came of some 
good Family, because the Possessors of it talk of having 
R——1 in F street embalm it against they shew it 
at Green- Goose- Fair. 

“ Licensed according to Order. 

“London, Printed for R. Smith near Spittle-Fields- 

Market, 1704.” 


Epwarp F, Rimpavtr. 


FLY-LEAF SCRIBBLINGS, ETC. 


1. From the man who rescued the Queen Mary's 
psalter from destruction, on presenting it to the 
queen : — 

“God save the most vertuous and Nobull quene Mary’s 


gras, 
And sende her to injoye the crowne of Eynglande longe 
tyme and space, 
Her enemies to confounde and utterly to deface, 
And to follo her godly procedynges, God give us gras; 
As every subyegte us bounde for her gras to praye 
That God may preserve her body from all dangers both 
night and daye, 
God save the Quene. 
Be me, your humbul and poore creytur, Rafe Pryne, 
Grocer of London, wishes your Gras prosperus helthe.” 


2. From an early book in Sion College : — 


“Item si mulier jejuna bibat per tridaum duos ciathos 
aquze in qua erramentum extinguitur, fit in perpetuum 
sterilis.” 


What is erramentum ? 


3. Line (in book of Homilies by a vicar of Magd. | 
Oxon. fifteenth century) which reads the same 
both ways : — 


“ Anna tenet mappam madidam, mappam tenet Anna.” 
4. Ina MS., end of the seventeenth century : — 
“Testamentum J. M. Ari (propria manu scribentis ), 


| Judas was reproved. 
| 
| 


piam oriundus. In fide, spe et charitate humillima om- 
nipotenti Creatori animam dedo. 

“ Acceptationem penitenti# mex et remissionem pecca- 
torum supplicissime implorans, et ad extremum vite 
terminum imploraturus per Jesum Xtum Salvatorem 
nostrum. 

“Pater de Ceelis, Deus Fili Redemptor Mundi, Deus 
Spiritus Sanctus, Deus Sancta Trinitas, Unus Deus, 

“ Misererne Mer.” 
I should much like to know who was the writer 
5. Sixteenth century : — 


“ There is no charge in the Churche so daungerous but 
yt a good conscience can avoyde it; but a weak or cor- 
rupt conscience may sone be cast awaye: like as the wild 
rose from whence the bee fetcheth her hony, and like- 
wise the spider her poyson. The Prince may do his de- 
voir doing justece, and not doing tyranny. ‘The man of 
armes, going to the warre and not hurting the poore peo- 
ple. The maried man may live well in his house wtout 
advoutery. The riche man geveth his goods for God's 
sake wtout usury. The laborer in workyng. The shepe- 
hard in kyping of his shepe wtout hertyng of his neigh- 
bors, and in like case of others. 

“ Now to prove this is true from the Scripture, David was 
good and Saule evill: Of pristes, Mathias good, and Ob- 
nias (Hophni?) naught: Of prophetes, Dany el good, Ba- 
lam evill: Of shepeherdes, Abell good, Abimilech evil; 
Of widowes, Judithe good, Jezabell evill: Of. riche, Job 
good, Naball naught; Of the apostles, St. Peter good, 


“ Respice finis (sic). 
“ And y" shalt nev" do amiss. 
“ Posui finem curis, spes ac fortuna valete.’ 


J.C. J. 


A Friend to the House of Hanover.—On a 
fly-leaf of a work entitled “* Mathematical Tables, 
§c., by J. Brown, Mathematician,” published the 
latter end of last century, and which I picked up 
at a recent sale of old books in this place, I found 
the following quaint verses inscribed, in which 
strong proof is afforded of the writer having been 
any but an adherent of the hapless House of 
Stuart. 

“ T love with all my heart 
The Hanoverian part, 
And for their settlement, 
My conscience gives consent. 
Most glorious is the cause 
To fight for George’s Laws. 
This is my mind and heart, 
Tho’ none should take my part, 
The tory party here 
Most hatefull doth appear. 
I ever have denied 
To be on James’s side: 
To be with such a king 
Will Britain’s ruin bring : 
In this opinion I 
Resolve to live and die.” 
K. 
Arbroath. 


Inscription in a Bible.-—On a fly-leaf of an an- 
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cient Latin Bible in my possession, the following 
is written in Gothic characters : — 
* Ama bonum, cole Deum eternum, 
Fuge gloriam humanam, mandata nota 
Omnia, perenne quere regnum, salvam 
Tene virtutem, (X) christam ymitare zelando. 
* Alphabeta Divinum.” 

Can the missing letters, i, 1, be supplied? And 
what is the meaning of the following verse, which 
appears in a later hand on the same page, each 
word being numbered as below ? — 


2. 3 4. oe 6. 7- 
“ Assuer, Mardocs, Aman, Hester, crux, gloria, tendet.” 


Is it cabalistic, or a formula of “ memoria tech- 
nica,” or only a bad “nonsense verse”? W. B.O. 


PROPOSED MARRIAGE OF PRINCE CHARLES WITH 
THE INFANTA OF sPaIN [A.D. 1620.] 


The following is transcribed from an old MS. 
which there is reason to believe was once in the 
possession of Dr. Lake, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 


Thomas Lake, principal Secretary of State to 
James I. The articles, to many readers of “ N, 
& Q.,” are possibly unknown in their entire form. 
They relate to a most important event in English 


Spaine and the Infanta, none of them to be of the King of 
England’s subjects wtout his consent. 

“12, That a Superior shalbe constituted having Epis- 
copall authoritie to rule in spirituall matters, or in his 
absence a Vicar. 

“13. That the said Vicar maie ponishe her servants and 
others the ecclesiastick accordinge to the lawes and penal- 
ties Ecclecall. 

“14. That shee and her servants maie p’cure dispensa- 
cons, Indulgences, Jubilles, &c. from Rome. 

“15, That her servants shall take an oath of fidelitie to 
the King, England, the Prince, and the Infanta, the forme 
wherot is ther expressed. 

“16. That the lawes that are and shalbe made in Eng- 
land conc’inge Religion shall not touch her servants and 
others aforesaid, and that agt Ecclesiastick Superiors onlie 
shall have power to p’ceed as hath bin accustomed 
amongst Romishe Catholiques. 

“17. That if a Judge Secular shall app’hend an ecclesi- 
astick he shall forthwt deliv’ him to the Superior to be 
p’ceeded against according to the canons of that church. 

“18, That the lawes made in England and other the 


| King’s Dominions against Catholiques shall not be taken 


history, viz. a projected marriage between Prince | 


Charles (afterwards Charles I.) and the Infanta of 
Spain, the romantic circumstances attending which 
are too well known to need repetition here : — 

“ A Coppie of the Articles the King was sworne to. 

That the marriage shalbe p’fected by the Pope's 
dispensacdn and p’eured by the King of Spayne. 

“2. That it shalbe first celebrated in Spayne, and then 
in England wt such necessary solemnitie as is not repug- 
nant to the church of Rome. 

“3. That the Infanta and the King of Spayne shall 
mak choyce of her servants, and not entertaine any of the 
King of Englands Subjects wtout his good will and con- 
sent. 

“4, That the Infanta and her servants shall have free 
and publique exercise of Religion as followeth,— 

“5, That she have one Oratory and chappell in her 
pallace in London, and whersoever she shall abide, a 
publique capatious church neere the same, w'" a churchard 
therevnto belonginge. 

“6. That her servants, servants servants and ther chil- 
dren and ther discent, or any other whatsoever belonging 
vnto her maie freelie and publiquely p’fesse themselves 
catholiques, 

“7. That she and her familie may be catholiques in 
manner followinge,— 

That the Infanta shall have in her pallace capa- 
tious chappell whervnto shee and her servants maie enter 
and stay at their pleasure wt" a private doore for herself 
and publique for them. 

“9. That her chappell and church shalbe decentlie 
adorned w* alters and other ornaments necessary for 
divine worrr, and that shee and her servants maie have 
free ingresse and regresse at all howres. 

“10. That the custodie of chappell and church shalbe 
put into such hands as the Infanta shall appoint. 

“11. That for the service of the church and chappell 
24 Priests and assistants shalbe named by the King of 


hold vppon the children borne by the Infanta in the inter- 
marriage, but that they shall enjoy by succession, 
“19, That the Nurses that give sucke maie be catholi- 


| ques, and reputed meniall. 
and probably came to him from his brother, Sir | ' 


“20, That the said Bishopp maie exercise Jurisdiction 
vppon offending Catholiques of her household, whom she 
hath alsoe power to turne awaie at her pleasure. 

“21. That the Brp and other ecelesiastick p’sons maie 
wear the habitt of their order and profession, and for se- 
curitie that the matrimony shall not be dissolved the 
King of England and the Prince shall bind themselves in 
the word of a Kinge, and vppon their honors. Moreover 
they are to p’forme whatsoever shalbe p’pounded by the 
Catholique King if convenientlie and decentlie it maie be 
donn. 

“22. That the sonns and daughters maie be brought 
vpp by the Infanta vntill they be ten yeares of age at the 
least. 

* 23. That the places of any of her servants being void 
maie be supplied by his Catholique Mati, 

“24. That the Capitalacdns shalbe confirmed by oath 
from the King and Prince, and that they shall passe ther 
Knightlie words that they shall doe as much as they cann 
to have them established by Parliament. 

“25. That these things are to be p’pounded the Pope to 
the end he maie approve them, and graunt a necessary 
dispensacdn accordinglie.” 

The MS. has been corrected by another hand, 
but the writing of the additional matter is so bad 
as to render it difficult to be read. Ina. 


Minor Aotes. 

Easter Sunday. A Note in Advance.—In 1859, 
Easter Sunday falls on the 24th April. Such has 
not been the case since 1791. Corpus Christi will 
fall on the eve of St. John, which, among Roman 
Catholics, is a fast-day. This coincidence is the 
origin of an old French proverb : — 

“Quand Jean fait jeaner Dieu, 
Abondance de bien, en tout lieu.” 


| Let us hope that the proverb may be verified. It 


is known, however, that the 24th April is not the 
latest day upon which Easter Sunday can fall. It 
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may fall upon the 25th April, which is St. Mark's 
day. In this case Good Friday falls on St. George's 
day, and Corpus Christi (the Féte Dieu) on St. 
John’s day. 
has given rise to another F rench proverb, very 
old and little known, and which deserves to be 
“ Quand George Dieu crucifiera, 

(Jue Mare le ressuscitera, 

It que Saint-Jean le portera, « 

Le tin du monde arrivera.” 


The first three facts will be realised in 1886. 


J. K, | 


Fine for an Assault in 1582.-— The following 
extract from the Corporate Records of Wells, is a 
curious instance (though not then an uncommon 
one here) of punishing for an assault : — 

“Wheras at the last gen’all convocacén hit was af- 
firmed that Peter Archer, one of the burgeses of this 
borough, made an Assalte vppon Richarde Fronche, an- 
other burges of the same borough, and fr’ hym drewe 
bludd, and that John Budge did the lyke vppon the sayd 


Peter, contrarie to the order of the sayd Mt and Coualtie; | 


Therfore hit is nowe, by th’ assente and consent of all 
the psons above-named (the Corporators) agreed that 


the sayd Peter Archer and John Budge, and eyther of | 


theym, shall pay a Pottcll of Wyne apece, to be payed at 
the next Potacon to be kept wythin the borough afore- 
sayd.” 
Ina. 
Bath Epigrams.—I carry in my head the two 
following epigrams on the Abbey Church at Bath, 
reported to me many years ago as the productions 
of the late Bishop Shuttleworth, and of his dear, 
gentle, talented brother-in-law John Shute Dun- 
can: — 
“ These walls, so full of monument, and bust, 
Show how Bath-waters serve to lay the dust.” 
Il. 
“ Messieurs, vous voyez tres bien ici, 
Que ces ceaux ne sont pas d’ceaux de vie.” 
C. W. B. 
Feminine of His'n. — Most of the readers of 
“ N. & Q.” have, doubtless, heard of his’n, but the 
feminine form, as quoted in “ Cupid’s Garden,” a 
song printed in the Scowring of the White Horse, 
will, perhaps, be new : — 
“ Zays she, Let thee and 1 go our own way, 
And we'll let she go shis’n.” 


P. J. F. | 


Bp. French's “ The Unkinde Desertor.” —In p. 
97. of the Catalogue of the library of John Dunn 
Gardner, Esq., sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson in 1854, there is a copy of a full and very 
interesting statement, which was inserted by Mr. 


Sheffield Grace in his copy of Bp. French's ex- | 


tremely rare little volume, entitled The Unkinde 
Desertor of Loyall Men and True Friends, 1676. 
I am not aware that the statement in question has 


This coincidence is very rare, and | 
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| appeared elsewhere in print; but whether or no, a 
reference to it deserves, I think, a corner in “N, 
|& Q. 


Queen Elizabeth.—This being the tercentenary 
of the accession of Queen Elizabeth, a circum- 
stance recently celebrated in England, I would 
direct attention to translations of two letters writ- 
ten in French to Henri IV., copies of which are 
in the archives of Geneva, and were inserted in 
the Record of December 6, 1858, by Merle D’Au- 
bigné, — the first addressed to Henry before his 
change of religion, the second after. Also to an 
extremely rare* poem by R. Verstegan, entitled 
Eugland’s Joy, printed in 4to., n, d., laudatory of 
| that sovereign (with acrostic upon her name), oc- 
casioned by Lord Mountjoy’s defeat of the Lrish 
rebels under the Earl of Tyrone. The acrostic 1 
| subjoin : — 


| «FE England's blisse and blessed Queene 

L Live your prayses in perfection, 

I In your subjects harts bee scene 

Z Zeale in humble loves subjection. 

A Aungels in your love attend you, 

B Blessed Jesus ever blesse you, 

i. Ever so his hand defend you, 

T That no harmefull thought distress you: 
HI Holy powers of Heaven preserve you, 

A And all faithfull subjects serve vou. 

R Royall graces ever grace you, 

FE. Ever true love live about you, 

G Glorious angels arms embrace you, 

I Joy in England none without you, 

N None but grace and virtue note you, 

A And the world for wonder cote you.” 
I THURIEI. 


finor Queries. 
“The Battle of Agincourt.” —In “ N. & Q.” (1* 
S. i. 445.) your correspondent, C. W. G., mentions 
| having noted down the quaint air to which the 
| ballad commencing 
“ As our King lay musing on his bed,” 
was sung “ from the lips of an old miner in Derby- 
shire.” Will C. W. G. favour me with a copy of 
that version, in exchange for one derived from 
another source? I should feel much obliged by 
the exchange. Printed copies of the words are to 
be found in the Roxburghe Collection, 3358 ; and 
in Halliwell’s Collection, Chetham Library, No. 
| 286. W. 
201. Regent Street. 


“ The Fore-castle Sailor.’—Wili atiy corre- 
spendent of “ N. & Q.” inform me how I may ob- 
| tain the song of “ The Fore-castle Sailor,” or even 
a stanza? I have the tune (and a truly noble 
tune it is), but have not the words. Iam told 
that they were printed in some collection of the 


* It consists of four leaves only, small 4to., and sold 
| for eight guineas. 
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present century. I recollect hearing “ We are 
poor frozen out gardeners” sung to the same air 
about forty years ago; and if the one is not to be 
obtained, perhaps one of your correspondents 
would kindly favour me with the other. 
W. Cuapree. 
201. Regent Street. 
Swinton Family.—I shall feel thankful if any of 
your correspondents can furnish me with any in- 


formation of the Swinton family, or of any work 
in which its genealogy is noticed. I have heard 


that the Swintons originally came from Byzan- | 


tium, and that records of them may be seen in the 
Archives of Paris. From France they appear to 


have migrated to Scotland ; and thence Sir John | 


de Swinton, I believe, is said to have made an ex- 
eursion to England, and to have taken possession 
of Chester. We hear of the family being en- 
nobled in Scotland, and afterwards leaving that 
country and settling at Nutsford in Cheshire. 

J. L. Seymour. 


The Stone Family of Westminster.— After the 
Reformation, the celebrated Sir ‘Thomas Gresham 
purchased, or obtained a grant of, an estate at 
Wedmore, in Somersetshire, which had thereto- 
fore belonged to the chantry of St. Anne, founded 
in Wedmore church. This property was sold by 
Sir Thomas to a person named Thomas Stone, of 
Westminster, Gent.; and by him it was given 
(A.p. 1594) to his brother Edward Stone, also of 
Westminster, Gent. Is anything known of this 
family of the Stones ? 

Did Sir Thomas Gresham purchase the estate 
referred to, or was it given to fim ? Ina. 


Chariton Entertainment. —In the London Ma- 
gazine for July, 1737, I read that — 


“On June 30 a handsome entertainment was given at 
Charlton in Wiltshire, to the threshers of that village, by 


the Lord Viscount Palmerston, who has given money to | 


urchase a piece of land, the produce of which is to be 
aid out in an annual entertainment, on the 30th of June 
for ever, in commemoration of Stephen Duck, who was a 
thresher of that place.” 


Is that entertainment still given ? J. L. 


The Cyclone.—In the valuable Handbook of the 
Law of Storms, by W. R. Birt, it is stated, page 2., 
“The history of the investigation of storms coin- 
cides with the present century:” after giving some 


extracts from the late Colonel Capper’s work the | 


author goes to state that — 


“ These extracts sufficiently introduce us to the funda- 
mental idea of a cyclone, viz. that of a revolving body of 
air; but they furnish us with no information as to the 
direction of this rotation, or its order in either hemisphere. 
The latest inquiries bearing on this head acquaint us with 
the very important fact, that in both hemispheres the air 


in the cyclone revolves against the sun. * In the northern | 


hemisphere . . . the rotation of the air in the hurricane is 
N. W.5S.E. In the southern hemisphere .... the rota- 
” 


tion of the air is N.E. S.W. 


(24S. VIL. Jaw. 15, 


Now in the Geography of E. Macfait, M.D., 
published at Edinburgh in 1780, the following 
statement is found, in page 245, : — 

| “Tt is said to be the general course of all hurricanes, 
that those in the northern hemisphere go about by the 

| south, those in the southern hemisphere by the north.” 

| “ There is an observation with regard to the summer 

weather in our own country, that seems analogous to 
this, namely, that when the wind happens to be N.E.., if 
it shifts from thence N., then N.W., and from thence S.W., 
that the weather is neither so constant nor so good as 
when it shifts from N.E. to E., and then S.E., and thence 
s.W.” 


Is Dr. Macfait’s statement of the reversion of 
| the order of rotation in the different hemispheres 
the earliest known by the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

Joun Huspanp. 


Poter Hank.—Near the town in which I reside 
is a level tract of black, peaty land, which was 
formerly a morass, or swampy carr, and in a very 
old deed (sans date) I find it called Poter Hank, 
or Poter Hankey. Can any one suggest a mean- 
ing for this name, either in allusion to the situa- 
tion and quality of the soil, or otherwise? C.J. 


What is Scum ? —What we call foam, or froth, 
is, I suppose, merely air-bubbles, which burst and 
disappear more or less rapidly according to cir- 
cumstances; but there is a certain product of 
troubled waters, which we often see on the shore 
after a storm, and which even the rivulet at the 
bottom of my garden not unfrequently offers to 
my notice, somewhat more substantial, and yet 
the very type of unsubstantiality, a white yeasty- 
looking matter, like the whippings of an egg, — 
the most distinctive name for which, perhaps, is 
scum. What is this ? Does the lashing water beat 
it up from vegetable or from animal deposits? I 
suppose some of your chemical or microscopical 
readers can tell us. C. W. Bryeuam. 


Burton's Monasticon : Unpublished Documents. 
—In the Introduction to the Monasticon Ebora- 
cense the author announces his intention of pub- 
lishing a second volume containing copies of all 
the charters, documents, and valuable MSS. that 
he had consulted for his work. The reception of 
the first volume did not justify him in carrying 
out his intention, but the materials were all col- 
lected. Does any one know, or will any one say, 
what became of those materials? and if they are 
still available to one who has been for some years 
back engaged in collecting matter for a mono- 
graph on one of the abbeys he mentions ? 

De Rorer. 


Monyash in Domesday.— A Derbyshire Ga- 
zetteer, containing more antiquarian information 
than such works usually get hold of, says, “ It is 
noted in Domesday book that Monyash was con- 
| sidered as a penal settlement to which refractory 

monks were sent.” I have searched in vain for 
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any such notice; can any one verify the refer- 
ence? The Domesday spelling is Maneis.” 
De 
First Edition of Cowper's Poems.— The com- 
munication of Mr. Bruce respecting one of Cow- 
per’s poems has reminded me of a question I have 
often intended to put through the * N. & Q.” It 
is this: — Was the Rev. J. Newton's Preface 
written at the request of Cowper, and certainly 
printed (as appears from one of Cowper's letters), 


published with the first edition or not? Grim- | 


shawe gives us this Preface, and in a note adds, 
“ Published with the first volume.” If so, it cer- 
tainly could not have aceompanied all the copies. 
I have one now before me, dated 1782. It is the 
first edition, but it has neither preface, dedication, 
nor preliminary matter of any kind, except the 
table of contents. 
the difficulty. With regard to that gentleman's 


edition (Latin and English) appeared in 1672, 
edited by T. C. of Sidney College, Cambridge, i. e. 
Thomas Comber, afterwards Dean of Durham. 
Can you inform me whether the translation pub- 
lished in 1672 differs from that of Richard Day, 
or is only a reprint? Is there any notice of this 
publication in the Memoirs of Dean Comber, pub- 
lished in 1799 ? * R. Ineuts. 


Armorial Bearings. — Required, and would 
much oblige, the armorial bearings of 
1. “Sir Lambert Perney, a knight of Liege,” 


| mentioned by Froissart, 1382. 


own Query, I may state that my copy of Expos- | 
tulation bears evident marks that a cancel has been | 


made between pp. 122. and 123. Lerureptensis. | Penrhyn 


Why was Ludovicus Sforza styled Anglus ? — 
I have a little volume in Latin, printed in the 
year 1494, dedicated to Ludovico Sforza, surnamed 
the Moor. The heading of the dedication is in 
these words: “Ad sapientissimum Ludovicam 
Sfortiam, Anglum, Septimum Mediolani ducem,” 
&e. 

What is the meaning of the word Anglum ? 
Several explanations have been suggested, but 
none of them is satisfactory. 

Peter Martyr, called in the later editions of his 
works Anglerius, and Ab Angleria, is in the ear- 


lier ones denominated Anglus, Angli; he was so | 


named from the place of his birth, Angluira or 


2. Arms of a family called Bullen of Redruth, 
Cornwall, in seventeenth century. 

3. Arms of Blake, Attorney-General of Jamaica, 
(circa 1770), of the family of Nicholas Allen Blake, 


Perhaps Mr. Bruce can solve | and of Nicholas Blake of London, 1682. 


4. Arms of “ Sherren.” 

5. Arms of Dr. Ilodges, Dean of Hereford, and 
tector of Kensington, circa 1664. 

6. Arms of Bonella Hodges, mother of Ist Lord 


7. What were the arms of Lawrence of Iver 
(not St. Ives) in Bucks ? and what became of the 
family ? And was not Lawrence Lawrence, about 
the beginning of 18th century, the last of it ? 

Who was Lawrence the judge whom Cromwell 
sent to Scotland ? SPaLaTrRo. 

Quebec. 


Dr. Giles Thorne.— Will any correspondent 
oblige me with the entry on matriculation of Dr. 


' Giles Thorne, of Balliol College, Oxford ? He was 


Angleria, a small district or a town in the duchy | 


of Milan, on the Lago Maggiore, nearly opposite 
Ardua. But Ludovico was born at Vigevano, a 
small town, where the family of Sforza possessed 
a castle, now within the borders of Sardinia, south 
of Novara. Anglus may be a contraction of An- 
gelus, but this appellation was given only to eccle- 
Siastics. 

As the term was undoubtedly intended as a title 
of honour, it may mean one of the Angeli or An- 
gelici, an order of knighthood instituted in 1191 
by Isaaius Angelus Flavius Commenes, Emperor 
of Constantinople ; but did this Order exist in the 
days of Sforza, and who would probably confer it 
on him ? 

I shall be very much obliged by an early answer 


from any one who can give me information on the | 


subject. Neo Esoracensis. 


John Foxe’s Comedy.—John Foxe, the Mar- 
tyrologist, is the author of a Latin Comedy, De 
Christo Triumphante, London, 8vo. 1551, Basil, 
1556, an Enatlish translation of which was pub- 
lished in 1579 and 1607, by Richard Day. A new 


Archdeacon of Bucks, and chaplain to Charles IT. 
He died 1671. M.D 


Blue Blood.—Will any of your correspondents 
kindly help me out of a difficulty, by referring to 
some good authority, explanatory of this expres- 
sion in its Spanish meaning, as intimating illustri- 
ous birth and high extraction ? vw, 


Burscher'’s Spicilegium.—T have lately two or 
three times met with a reference to Burscher’s 
Spicilegium, e.g. in Miiller’s Leben der Erasmus. 
What is the nature of the work thus named, and 
when was it published? I should judge it to be 
a collection of unpublished letters, &c. of eminent 
men, but I cannot find it mentioned in any cata- 
logue which has come under my notice. 

W. J. Deane. 

[* The Editor of Memoirs of Dean Comber, p. 68., states 
that, “in the year 1672, a sacred drama of John Fox 
made its appearance, said to be published by T. C., M.A., 
of Sydney College, Cambridge, entitled, Christus Trium- 
phans, and it was designed to introduce it into public 
schools. These initials were thought by many judicious 
persons to stand for Thomas Comber, and the intention of 
its publication was worthy of him ; but as no memorandum 
of this appears among such of his MSS. as are now ex- 
om, re cannot youch for its being brought out by 
him.” 
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J. B. Greenshield’s “ Pleasures of Home.” —I 
remember very well Mr. John Boyd Greenzhields, 
a member of the Edinburgh Bar, who died some 
twenty years ago. He was a skilful advocate, 
and an elegant writer of legal pleadings, some of 
which I have perused with much pleasure. He 
was also the author of a poem called, if I re- 
member right, The Pleasures of Home, printed 
privately. Have any of your readers seen this 
performance? and where can a copy of it be 
found ? T. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Printing in Ireland.—Where may I find any 
authentic records of the introduction of printing 
into Ireland ? ABBA. 


[Dublin received the art of printing in 1551. Mr. 
Ames observes that Ireland was one of the last European 
states into which the art of printing was introduced; the 
earliest book at present known being an edition of The 
Boke of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Churche, folio. 
It is a verbal reprint of the Common Prayer of Edward 
VI. of 1549, and bears for Colophon “ Imprinted by Hum- 
frey Powell, printer to the Kynges maieste, in his Hygh- 
nesse realme of Ireland, dwellynge in the Citee of Dublin 
in the great toure by the Crane. Cum privilegio ad im- 
primendum solum, anno Domini mput.” Powell con- 
tinued to exercise the printing business in Dublin for 
fifteen years or more, during which time he removed from 
the river side to a more southern residence in St. Nicholas 
Street. A fine and perfect copy of Powell's first produc- 
tion may be seen in the library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Before his residence in Dublin, Powell practised the 
art of printing in London, in the years 1548 and 1549, 
and dwelt above Holborn Conduit, where he printed four 
works. He was a member of the Stationers’ Company, 
and his name is inserted in the charter of 1556.] 


The Culver-hey. — An American friend, who is 
a warm admirer of Izaak Walton, writes to know 
what the flower is which is so often alluded to 
under this name in the Complete Angler? In one 
passage Izaak says: “ Looking down the meadows 
{ could see a girl cropping culverkeys and cow- 


slips to make garlands.” J. E. T. 


(Mrs. Jane Thompson in the Gent. Mag. for June, 1848, 
p. 570., inquires after this flower, and states, that the 
word culver-key is found in some dictionaries, and is there 
merely called ‘a meadow flower.’ There is a flower in 
great favour with children, which is in bloom about the 
same time as the cowslip is, which I have heard suggested 
is the flower in question. I have not learned the name by 
which it is known in the neighbourhood of London, but in 
Lincolnshire it is called ‘ Lady’s fingers.’ It is a trefoil, 
and grows in thick patches; the flower is yellow; and 
although before the cluster of flowers is fully expanded it 
has some little resemblance to a clenched hand, it is much 
more like the contracted claws of a bird’s foot. Culver 
being an obsolete name for dove or pigeon, renders it 
probable that this may be the flower which Walton 
alludes to.” According to others it is the common Colum- 
bine, Aguilegia vulgaris, which continues in flower from 
the beginning of May till the end of July. See “N, & | 
Q.” 1* 8. vi. 293.) 


} 
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Chloroform and Diphtheria. — ‘There are two 
words, chloroformyl, or chloroform, and diphtheria, 


| which are in very frequent use. Will any reader 


of “N. & Q.” please to give me their derivation 
and exact signification ? IGNoRANs. 

{ According to Pereira, the name of ch/ereform was first 
given to this liquid by Dumas, on account of its relation 
to formic acid, of which formyle is the base, Chloroform 
has been regarded as a compound of chlorine with formyle, 
— Diphthera (avhbépa) is a hide or skin, anything made 
of skin. The modern name diphtheria has probably been 
applied to a malady which, as some practitioners think, 
is only a malignant form of quinsy, on account of the 
skin or membrane which forms in the throat, if the disease 
is suffered to run its course. } 


Replies. 
CONSECRATION OF BISHOP BARLOW. 
S. vi. 526.) 
Tt does not seem certain from Mr. Massine- 
BERD's inquiry whether he asks respecting the 


fact of Bishop Barlow's consecration, or the exact 


date of that event ? If the latter, I have no remark 
to offer, which could supply the want of authority 
for Godwin's assumption that it took place on the 
22nd of February, 1535; but as the point of real 
interest to those who feel any curiosity on the 


, subject lies in the former Query, I offer a few 


observations in reference to it. 

In the volume of letters relating to the Sup- 
pression of Monasteries, as published by the 
Camden Society, there are several from this in- 
dividual, written both before and after he was a 
Bishop, in one entitled “ from the writer to the 
King,” and bearing date a.p. 1533. He subscribes 
himself his unworthy subject and oratour “ Wil- 
liam Barlo.” In a subsequent letter addressed to 
Cromwell (MS. Cotton. Cleop. E. iv. fol. 107.) 
he adverts to having been “ advouched by the 
Quen's Gracious bountie to the Priorship of 
Haverfordwest,” and subscribes himself as prior 
of the same. 

Farther letters (MS. Cotton. Cleop. E. iv. fol. 
117-262.), and bearing date respectively “ the 
laste day of Merche,” and 5th of April, 1536, are 
subscribed W. Meneven (St. David's), and the 
first of them prefers the writer's suit sustained by 
reasons of utility to “ the whole mysordered dio- 
cesse” for “the translacion of the see from §. 
Davyds to Kermerddyn” (Caermarthen). 

The testimony derived from these letters is of 
that kind always considered most important, be- 
cause undesigned- and indirect, — here are a series 
of original documents, being letters from the plain 
priest, the Prior, and lastly “ the Bishop,” each 
subscribed according to the present status of the 
writer, all written before the figment of his non- 
consecration, or the motive for it, could have had 
any existence, and yet all testifying in the most 
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natural and undesigned manner that the writer 
had attained the episcopate early in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Is it not an outrage upon all pro- 
hability to suppose that any man would subscribe 
himself “ Bishop of St. David's” in letters ad- 
dressed to the jealous Henry's Secretary of State, 
if he had not a legal and canonical right to the 
title? I have passed over all the intermediate 
translations of Bishop Barlow, whether from 
Haverford Priory to Bisham; from St. Asaph 
Diocese to St. David's; from St. David's to 
“ Bath and Wells” in King Edward's time; and 
ultimately his designation as “ Bishop Elect of 
Chichester” on his return from beyond seas after 
the Marian persecution ; because I submit to the 
judgment of your readers, and especially of Mr. 
MasstnGrerp, that unless the documents in the 
National Archives be forgeries, the main point, 
namely, “ that no proof exists of Barlow's having 
been consecrated himself,” is conclusively disposed 
of. A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


The question asked by Mr. Massincrerp is an 
important one, and worthy of the most careful 
consideration. For if Bishop Barlow did not re- 
ceive consecration himself, the part he took in the 
consecration of Archbishop Parker (he being the 
senior bishop, and at the head of the commission) 
would tend greatly to invalidate that consecration 
itself. On the 6th of December, 1559, Queen 
Elizabeth issued a commission to “ Anthony, 
Bishop of Llandaff, William (Barlow) formerly 
Bishop of Bath, John (Scory) formerly Bishop of 
Chichester, Miles (Coverdale) Bishop of Exeter, 
John of Bedford, and John (Hodgskins) of Thet- 
ford, Suffragan Bishops, and John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory, to the end that all, or at least four of them, 
should proceed to the consecration of Parker.” 
According to Bramhall and Burnet, Parker was 
consecrated at Lambeth on Sunday, Dec. 17, 1559, 
by Bishops Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, and Hodg- 
skins. 

To confine our attention now to Bishop Barlow. 
Before the Reformation he was a canon regular of 
the order of St. Augustine, trained in the house of 
St. Osyth’s, Essex. At an early period of his life 
he was elected Prior of Bisham in Berks. Henry 
VIII. employed him on an embassy in Scotland in 
1535 ; on which occasion he was accompanied by 
Robert Warton, afterwards his successor in the 
see of St. Asaph; whilst in Scotland he ‘was 
elected Bishop of St. Asaph, and whilst he still re- 
mained there, before he had been consecrated or had 
taken possession of his see (Lingard, vi. 671., 
ed. 1849), he was transferred, probably at the in- 
stance of his patron, from the diocese of St. Asaph 
to that of St. Davirl's, by free transmutation, “ per 
liberam transmutationem” (Rymer, xiv. 570.). 
If this statement be correct, and be it remem- 
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bered it is made by an eminent Roman Catholic 
historian, we need not look for any record of the 
consecration of Barlow to the see of St. Asaph; 
indeed, in the commission to consecrate Robert 
Warion his successor at St. Asaph, dated June 
24, 1536, he is spoken of as “ Willielmi Barlowe 
ultimi Episeopi ibidem electi,” which would tend 
to show that Barlow had never been consecrated 
to that see. 

H. J. Rose, in his Biographical Dictionary, 
states that he was consecrated Nov, 22, 1535, and 
translated to St. David's the following year, but 
there seems no authority for this, and Godwin, as 
Mr. Masstnceerp mentions, states that he was 
consecrated Feb, 22, 1535, meaning thereby Feb. 
22, 1538, which was probably the true date of 
his consecration, as appears from the following tes- 
timonies. Wharton, in his Anglia Sacra, in his 
catalogue of the Bishops of St. Asaph, says : — 

“William Barlowe, at that time Prior of the Canons 
Regular of Bisham, of the Order of St. Augustine, having 
been elected Bishop by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Asaph in the year 1536, January the sixteenth, was con- 
firmed on the twenty-third of February following by 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Le Neve, in his Fasti Eccles. Anglic., p. 22., 
says :— 

“William Barlow, S. T. P., was elected Jan. 16, 1535, 
confirmed Feb. 23 following.” 

Both these authors agree entirely, save that 
Wharton, reckoning by the New Style, speaks of 
Barlow as being consecrated 1536 ; he beginning 
the year from Jan. 1st: Le Neve, reckoning by the 
Old Style, which did not begin the year till March 
25th, speaks of it as taking place in 1535. 

Here, then, is evidence of Barlow's election and 
confirmation in the see of St. Asaph, but there is 
no record of his consecration to that see. This is the 
chief ground of the Romanists for denying that he 
was ever consecrated. True indeed it is that no re- 
cord of his consecration is to be found in the re- 
cords of Canterbury : but what of that? In these 
records there is no register of the consecration of 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, or of Hugh Lati- 
mer, Bishop of Worcester, or John Hilsey, Bishop of 
Rochester (the last two being consecrated in 1535, 
the year of Barlow's election to St. Asaph) : were 
they, therefore, never consecrated? But these 
last consecrations have never been denied by the 
Romanists themselves. Why, then, was Barlow's? 
Merely to serve the purpose of the Nag’s Head 
Fable. For seventy years no author accused 
him of usurping the episcopate without consecra- 
tion. He was a bishop for thirty years, yet dur- 
ing that period no such charge was ever brought 
against him. Champney first broached it in 1616, 
and he has been followed by various other writers 
of the Roman communion. 

But if the record of his consecration is wanting, 
as it is in the case of many other bishops, the vali- 
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dity of whose consecration has never on that ac- 
count been denied, yet in every other way the | 
proof of his having been lawfully consecrated is 

full and complete, as I shall now proceed to | 
show. 

Henry VIII.'s sixth Parliament met on the 6th | 
of June, 1536, and in this Parliament Barlow sat 
in the House of Peers as a Bishop. (Rymer, xiv. 
563.) Now, in order to be summoned to that 
Parliament, Barlow must have presented the king’s 
warrant, which was never given to bishops until 
ufter consecration (Bramhall’s Works, i. 482.). 
He must, therefore, have been consecrated before | 
June, 1536,and this agrees with the date given by | 
Wharton and Le Neve. He again sat in the Par- | 
liament of 1541, as Bishop of St. David's. 

Again, in the Convocation of 1536 in a List of | 
Articles signed by eighteen bishops, Barlow's | 
name appears as Bishop of St. David's before that | 
of Robert, Bishop of St. Asaph (Collier, iv. 356., | 
ed. 1852), which tends to show that Barlow was 
consecrated before, and took precedence in Con- | 
vocation of his successor at St. Asaph. 

Once more, on Feb. 19th, 154}, Bishop Barlow | 
assisted at the consecration of Arthur Bulkeley, | 
Bishop of Bangor, in conjunction with John (Sal- | 
cot), Bishop of Sarum, and John (Wakeman), | 
Bishop of Gloucester, and we may well conclude | 
that he would not have been associated with other | 
bishops in the consecration of another prelate, had 
he not himself been consecrated. 

Many other minor proofs might be added, but 
those above given will convince any candid and 
unprejudiced mind. That they did convince the 
great Roman Catholic historian Lingard should 
be sufficient to end the controversy. It will per- 
haps be best to give his own words : — 


“It happened most vexatiously that no record of his 
(Barlow's) consecration was known to exist. Though 
searches were repeatedly made in every likely repository, 
no traces of it could be found, nor, I believe, has any allu- 
sion or reference to it been discovered to the present day 
in any ancient writer or document. Still the absence of 
proof is no proof of non-consecration. No man has ever 
disputed the consecration of Gardiner, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, yet he was made bishop whilst on a mission abroad, 
and his consecration is involved in as much darkness as 
that of Barlow. When, therefore, we find Barlow during 
ten years, the remainder of Henry’s reign, constantly as- 
sociated as a brother with the other consecrated bishops, 
discharging with them all the duties, both spiritual and 
secular, of a consecrated bishop, summoned equally with 
them to Parliament, taking his seat among them accord- 
ing to his seniority, and voting on all subjects as one of 
them, it seems most unreasonable to suppose, without | 
direct proof, that he had never received that sacred rite, 
without which, according to the laws of Church and State, 
he could not have become a member of the episcopal 
body.” (Vol. vi. p. 672.) 

It may perhaps be interesting to some of your | 
readers to give a few particulars respecting Bishop 
Barlow's after life. In 1547, he was translated to 
the Bishopric of Bath and Wells, which he resigned 


§, VIL. Jaw. 15. °59. 
on the accession of Mary. On Elizabeth coming 
to the throne he was made Bishop of Chichester in 
1559. In the possession of this see he died in 
August, 1568. He married Agatha Wellesbourn, 


| and by her had a numerous family, five of whom 


were daughters, all of whom married bishops; viz. 
Anne, wife of Herbert (Westphaling), Bishop of 


| Hereford; Elizabeth, of William (Day), Bishop 


of Winchester; Margaret, of William (Overton), 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; Frances, of 
Toby (Matthew), Archbishop of York; and An- 
tonina, of William (Wykeham), Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

Mr. Massincserp will find many additional 
particulars in Courayer’s Validity of English Or- 
dinations (in which the original documents referred 
to above are given), in Collier's Church History 
(vol. iv.), and in H. J. Rose’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Avrrep T. Leg. 

Ahoghill Rectory, Ballymena. 


LIST OF WORKS OF GREAT PAINTERS. 
(2™ §. vi. 177.) 


Sry.ires inquires if there has ever been com- 
piled a catalogue of the paintings of celebrated 
Masters? After many pertinent observations on 
the subject, founded on the presumption that 


_ there is no such work, he suggests a specimen, on 
| the works of Correggio. 


In reply, I take leave to inform the inquirer, 
that if he will refer to Elmes’ General and Bib- 


| liographical Dictionary of the Fine Arts, 8vo. 


London, 1826, under the articles “ Artist,” 
“ Arts,” “ Drawing,” “ Painting,” “ Painters,” 
“ Portrait Painting,” “ Schools of Art,” and other 
similar articles interspersed in that work, he will 
find much of what he seeks, from the ancient pic- 
ture of The Battle of the Magnetes in Lydia, 
painted by Bularchus in the nineteenth Olympiad, 
to The Battle of the Boyne by West in the nine- 
teenth century. There is, also, a Chronological 
Catalogue of the names of the great Masters, — 
whom they studied under,—their line of art,— 
their death, age, and peculiar excellencies; from 
Giovanni Cimabue in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, whose crudities are being placed 
above the mighty grandeur of Michelangiolo; 
the purity of design, conception, elegance, sym- 
metry, and universality of the divine Raffaelle; 
the learning of the Caracci; the truth and nature 
of Titian ; the invention of Primaticcio ; the grace 
of Parmigiano ; the exquisite design and expres- 
sion of Da Vinci; the “ Correggiescity of Cor- 
reggio,” and the subsequent great Masters, from 
the great Michelangiolo Buonarotti to the little 
Michelangiolo del Campidoglio: —and replace 
these standard classics of Art for the ill drawing, 
imitations of Mosaic, Buhl, and Chinese perspec- 
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tive of the Tattis, Buffalmaccos, Giottinos, and 
other sprawlers of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, when the glorious sun of the 
reformation of Art, Truth, and Nature burst 
forth in the works of Perugino, da Vinci, Gior- 
gione, Correggio, Buonarotti, D'Urbino, Vecelli, 
Giulio Romano, Tibaldi, Primaticcio, Mazzuolo, 
Tintoretto, the graceful Guido, and all the other 
great and glorious post-Raffaellites whom ‘Taste 
delights to honour, Fapricius Picror. 


“WHERE DOES THE DAY BEGIN?” 
(2 S. vi. 498.) 


During the last three or four centuries Euro- 
peans have advanced eastward into the eastern, 
and emigrated westward throughout the western 
hemisphere. As, however, the Russian settlers in 
N. America have penetrated eastward to about 
130 deg. W. long., it is probable that each day 
is commenced by them, while their neighbours, 
the inhabitants of New Caledonia, are the last to 
commence the day. 

The inhabitants of Manilla form an exception, 
because the Spaniards took possession of Manilla 
by sailing westward from America to the Celebes 
Islands. 

In consequence of the globular form of the earth, 

there is not a simultaneous, but a consecutive 
keeping of the Sabbath. The inhabitants of Great 
Britain, at eight o'clock on Sabbath morning, may 
realise the idea that at that hour there is a gene- 
ral Sabbath over the earth, from the farthest east 
to the farthest west. The Russians in America 
are finishing their datest vespers —the Christians in 
our own colony of New Caledonia are com- 
mencing their earliest matins — among Christians 
throughout the world the Sabbath is more or less 
advanced, except at Manilla, where it is com- 
menced at about four o’clock p.m. on our Sabbath. 
At the first institution of the Sabbath in the gar- 
den of Eden, it was finished in the space of twenty- 
four hours ; but now, since Christians are found 
in every meridian under the sun, the Sabbath, 
from its first commencement to its final close, ex- 
tends to forty-eight, or rather to fifty-six hours, 
by taking the abnormal state of Manilla into ac- 
count. 
_ By Adam the Sabbath was observed as one day 
in seven; but now that his descendants have re- 
plenished the earth, the Sabbath by a physical 
necessity comprises two days in eight. 

In a recent work, The Testimony of the Rocks, 
the author asserts of Dr. Chalmers’s geologic 
scheme, “ that the days of creation were but na- 
tural days of 24 hours each,”—if the creative 
power was extended in each locality to twenty- 
four hours, cach of the six days of creation would 
extend to forty-eight hours; and, in fact, there 
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would be two different days’ work going on at 
the same time. Joun Huspanp. 
Berwick. 


PENANCE IN THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 
(2™ S. vi. 433.) 

By “penance,” I understand W. to mean the 
punishment in “ sackcloth” which was in old times 
| inflicted by the Kirk for incontinence. Consult- 

ing the Register of the Proceedings of the Presby- 

tery and Sessions of Glasgow, we find, among 
| other severe enactments of the City Ministers, 

— Anno 1589, all relapsers in incontinence to be 

carted through the town, and put on sackcloth ; 
and all that put it on are to buy it at their own 
_expence, and it is to belong to the use of the 
Kirk.— 1647. Two hair gowns bought for the use 
of the Kirk (the material and fabric being pro- 
bably similar to the hair cloth of the present day). 
—1602. Besides their ordinary repentance, appear 
the third Sabbath on the pillar (one of those in 
the cathedral) with sackcloth.—1655. The West 
Session resolves that, so long as the Englishers 
(Cromwell's troops) continue in town, to put no 
persons upon the pillar because they mock at 
them, &c. 

I believe it will be a difficult matter to conde- 
scend upon the “latest date” when sackcloth was 
disused. It probably gradually fell into discredit 
with the more improved light of the times, and 

| that modified system of what is popularly called 
“rebuking” in the face of the congregation 
adopted, and which perhaps (it may not be very 
far wrong to say) continued pretty generally 
(particularly in the rural districts of Scotland), 
till within the last seventy or eighty years. The 
humorous engraving, inscribed “ Presbyterian 
Penance,” by David Allan, in which the artist 
| evidently intended to satirise this practice, may be 
| considered as tolerably close upon the period 
above-mentioned ; and which practice, I think, 
| must then have been nearly upon its last legs, 
| 


though lingering here and there. In early recol- 
| lection I have seen persons publicly rebuked in the 
| Newton church of Ayr by the late Rev. William 
| Peebles, a very worthy man. On one occasion, 
| having finished his afternoon sermon, he called 

up three couples for rebuke: one for the second 
time, another for the third and last time ; and the 
third couple, under the rather ominous names of 
John Love and Margaret Merry, for the first time. 
The offenders, who stood erect in the various 
places of the church where they sat, in their or- 
dinary Sunday apparel, each according to his or 
her attendant circumstances receiving a grave and 
salutary admonition. At a much later date I 
heard a couple rebuked in a church about eleven 
miles from Glasgow. The crowd in the church, 
common everywhere when such discipline was to 
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be exercised, was great ; and the minister, rather 
a familiar preacher, seized the opportunity of lec- 
turing all and sundry of the audience,— that if 
“their insides were well known, many would be 
found as guilty as the two poor sinners they had 
come to see rebuked.” A number of years ago, 
when visiting the deserted church in the Clachan 
of Campsie, there was shown to me the ancient 
“eutty stool” of the Kirk —a plank about three 
feet long, supported on four wooden legs or pil- 
lars two feet high, with the word rerent rudely 
cut on it. There is an extremely graphic poem 
by Robert Burns of about 160 lines, not much 
known, entitled “The Fornicator’s Court,” com- 
mencing : — 
“In truth and honour’s name — Amen, 

Know all men by these presents plain, 

rhe fourth of June at Mauchline given, 

The year ’tween eighty-five and seven,” &c, 
but not quite of a nature to be farther suitable 
for the pages of “N. & Q.” 

I have understood that now a private rebuke be- 
fore the minister and his elders satisfies the Kirk ; 
and in cases of ante-nuptial incontinence, on the pa- 
rents professing penitence, and marriage having 
been duly celebrated, baptism to the child is ad- 
ministered, and church privileges restored to 
them. G. N. 


I have seen in the parish church of Latheron, 
in Caithness, the sheet or sackcloth which had 
been in use for that purpose. My father before 
he left that county, a young man in the latter 
end of last century, had seen a person do penance 
in the sheet, as it was called; and the last one who 
underwent this punishment, as soon as the rebuke 
was over, doffed the sheet and threw it on the top 
of the laird’s seat, which had a canopy over it 
supported on four pillars, like a huge four-post 
bed. It was there when he left the county, and 
when he returned, in 1816, it was still lying in 
undisturbed repose. I saw it in 1819, when I last 
attended the parish church. 

Within the last few months I read of a case of 
a sinner being rebuked before the congregation in 
a country parish; but the sheet was not used. 


Glasgow. 


I am unable to answer this inquiry ; but I very 
well recollect, about fifteen years ago, seeing “the 
cutty stool” standing in its accustomed place, be- 
side the Precentor’s seat, in a village kirk near 
Edinburgh, and being told of a young woman 
whom my informant knew having had lately to 
undergo this severe mode of penance. It might 
be curious if some correspondents would jot down 
the different modes of penance in England and 
Scotland. I remember seeing a collar affixed to 
the porch of Duddingstone church, near Edin- 
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burgh, which was used for those who had been 

incontinent; and for three successive Sundays 

the condemned, with his neck fixed in the collar, 

had to undergo the stare of the congregation after 

divine service. James Fraser. 
Cambridge. 


Happening to be in a kirk in the Presbytery 
of Ellon, Aberdeenshire, in the summer of 1834, I 
saw an erring sister (clothed in sackcloth) pub- 
licly rebuked before the congregation, for what 
a facetious medical friend of mine calls a com- 
pound fracture of the seventh commandment. R. 


THE LETTER TAU THE SIGN OF THE HEBREW 
NATION. 
(2™ S. vi. 459.) 

The probable reason why the Hebrew letter 
tau (M) has been viewed (according to Gwillim) 
as the sign of the Hebrew nation, will be found in 
the prophet Ezekiel, ix. 3,4. A man, having a 
writer's inkhorn by his side, is divinely com- 
manded to go through the midst of Jerusalem, 
“and set a mark” upon the foreheads of those 
who are to be preserved from the vengeance 
about to be executed on the guilty city. The 
sentence is then pronounced (ver. 6.), “ Slay ut- 
terly old and young, .... but come not nigh any 
man upon whom is the mark.” 

The name of this mark, in the Hebrew, is iden- 
tical with the name of the last letter of the He- 
brew alphabet, éau (or more properly A). 
And the reason of the nominal agreement be- 
tween the mark and the letter is this; that the 
letter tau was used by the Jews as a mark. Hence 
Grotius observes, respecting the mark set on the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem who were to be spared, 
“non qualeunque signum, sed literam Thau hic sig- 
nificari sensit et Chaldwus et Theodotio :” — it 
was not to be any kind of mark, but the letter fau. 
This mark it is true, was to be employed, in the 
instance before us, only to distinguish a favoured 
portion. But the incident appears to have af- 
forded oceasion for regarding the tau as the mark 
or sign of the whole Jewish nation. 

It is a curious circumstance that this letter tau, 
the use of which as a mark, and more especially 
as a signature, was probably suggested by its 
standing at the end of the Hebrew alphabet, had 
anciently the form of a cross; so that the iden- 
tical mark which is now used as a signature by 
those who cannot write their names, did duty as a 
signature ages ago. The letter tau, indeed, and 
its correlatives in other languages, possessed the 
crucial form in several ancient alphabets of the 
East. But, what is still more to the purpose, tau 
is found bearing the form of a cross upon Jewish 
shehels, “ In autiquis siclis certissimum est talem 
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figuram litter Tau inveniri, que exacté crucem 
representat.” (Walton, Prolegomena, ed. 1828, 
i. 179.) 

This fact, also, gave occasion toa theological 
controversy, which was once carried on with 
creat warmth, but which must not be more than 
elanced at here. The fact, that those of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem who were to escape de- 
struction were to receive on their foreheads, as a 
distinction from those who were doomed to perish, 
the sign of the cross, was pleaded as a reason why 
the same sign might appropriately be used by 
Christians ; and certainly some very futile at- 
tempts were made to controvert this plea, by 
pretending that the tau or tav never had the 
crucial form ;—an assertion which has been 
abundantly disproved. ‘ Antiquis autem He- 
breorum literis, quibus usque hodie,” says Je- 
rome, “ utuntur Samaritani, extrema Thau litera 
Crucis habet similitudinem.” And, as related by 
Origen : — 

“A certain Jew, who had become a convert to Chris- 
tianity, used to say that the tau of the old alphabets re- 
sembled the siqn of the cross.” ‘EBpaios rev eis Xwrhpa 
eAeye, TA apxaia TO Oad 
T@ TOU xapaxTHpt. 

Without deducing any superstitious inferences 
from these premises, we may sately say so much 
as this; that the mark which was to be placed on 
the foreheads of those inhabitants of Jerusalem 
whom Divine Merey reserved from destruction, 


was the same which is now placed on the foreheads 
of infants in holy baptism—a cross. “ These are | 


ancient things.” Tuomas Boys. 


THE HYMN “ C@LESTIS URBS JERUSALEM.” 
(2™ S. vi. 493.) 

It is asserted by Hunert Bower, at the above 
reference, that the original of this hymn is to be 
found in St. Augustin’s Meditations. This is not 
correct. There is, in chap. xxv. of that work, 
a sublime contemplation of the glories of the 
heavenly Jerusalem; from which St. Peter Da- 
mian composed a beautiful hymn, beginning “ Ad 
perennis vite fontem,” ete. ; but in neither do we 
find much resemblance to the hymn of the Roman 
Breviary ip question. It was originally composed 
by St. Ambrose, and began thus: “ Urbs Jeru- 
salem beata”; but it was amended, with many 
other hymns, by Pope Urban VIII. in 1629, and 
has been used ever since in its present form, 
which deserves for its beauty to be transcribed 
with the translation in the “ Vesper Book for the 
Use of the Laity” : — 

“ Ceclestis urbs Jerusalem, 
Beata pacis visio, 
Qu celsa de viventibus 
Saxis ad astra tolleris, 
Sponseque ritu cingeris 
Mille Angelorum millibus, 
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“© sorte nupta prospera, 
Dotata Patris gloria, 

tespersa Sponsi gratia, 
Regina formosissima, 
Christo jugata Principi, 
Ceeli corusea civitas. 

“ Hic margaritis emicant, 
Patentque cunctis ostia: 
Virtute namgque previa 
Mortalis illue ducitur, 

Amore Christi percitus 
Tormenta quisquis sustinet. 

Scalpri salubris ictibus 

Ft tunsione plurima, 

Fabri polita malleo 

Hane saxa molem construunt, 
Aptisque juncta nexibus 
Locantur in fastig 


“ Decus Parenti debitum 
Sit usquequaque altissimo 
Natoque Patris unico, 
Et inc ly to Paraclito, 
Cui laus, potestas, gloria 
Eterna sit per secula. 

Amen.” 

Translation in the same Metre. 


Celestial seat, Jerusalem, 
Blest vision of unfailing peace, 
Built up of living stones, by them 
rhy walls to starry skies increase, 
And thou resplendent Spouse art found 
By countless Angels circled round. 
“Q thou espoused with richest dower, 
rhe Father’s glory beams on thee, 
On thee descends thy spouse’s power, 
O beauteous Queen, betrothed, yet free, 
Resplendent city! blest above, 
With Christ our Prince in nuptial love. 
“ Here spread the ample portals fair, 
To all aspirants opened wide: 
And rich with pearls and jewels rare, 
Invite where spirits blest reside, 
Hither are faithful martyrs led 
Who for Christ’s love have nobly bled. 
“ The chisel’s oft repeated stroke, 
Urged by the mallets’ pond’rous power 
The stone’s rough, stubborn substance broke 
And fashioned, thus on high to tower, 
And fitly shaped and firmly joined 
Was all by skilful hands combined. 
* Let glory, praise and honour due 
Be to the Eternal Father paid, 
And to his sole-begotten, true, 
His Son, by whom were all things made, 
The same to God, the Holy Ghost, 
By men and by the heavenly host. 
Amen.” 


F. C. H. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 

The Cyclops of Euripides (2" 8. vi. 498.) — 
The translation of the Cyclops of Euripides, re- 
specting which your correspondent X. inquires, 
I imagine to have been one made by the late Rev. 


John Eagles, A.M., of Bristol, and printed in 
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Blackwood's Magazine for October, 1832, p. 652., 
and is highly amusing and excellent. If the same, 
it begins with the line, 
“ I’ve borne a pretty tolerable share,” &c. 

But your correspondent is greatly in error, or 
sadly misprinted, when he calls it a satiric drama. 
Those of Aristophanes are properly satiric ; but 
this is one remaining specimen of the saturic or 
satyric drama, or melodrame: quite a different 


thing. W. 


Carleton’s “ Memoirs” (2™ 8S. vii. 11.) —In a 
previous number of “ N. & Q.” an inquiry was 
made by a very intelligent correspondent 8 re- 


specting the exact title of the first edition of | 


Carleton’s Memoirs, which was replied to as above 
in a way which certainly gives a very erroneous 
impression. Mr. Markianp, — trusting, I sup- 
pose, to recollection merely— states that the title- 
page of 1728 begins, “ The Military Memoirs of 
Capt. George Carleton, §c.” I have a copy of 
the book now before me, and can therefore in- 
form both correspondents that the exact words 
are as follows : — 

“ The Memoirs of an English Officer who served in the 


Dutch War in 1672 to the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. | 


Containing several remarkable Transactions both by Sea 
and Land, and in divers Countries, but chiefly those 
wherein the Author was personally concerned, together 
with, &c, &e, By Carr. GeorGe Carterton. London. 
Printed for E. Symon, over against the Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, mpcexxvut,” 


I may add that thé “ erroneous” biographical | 


sketch reprehended by 8 is prefixed to this first 
edition. LETHREDIENSIS. 


Portrait of Graham of Claverhouse (2™ S. v. 
131.)—There is a portrait of this celebrated and 
gallant Scotish cavalier in the collection of the 
Earl of Strathmore, at Glamis Castle, in Forfar- 


shire, which was painted by Sir Peter Lely. There | 


was also an original painting of Lord Dundee in 
the possession of James Ritchie, Esq., Solicitor, 
Elgin, N. B. The circumstances of the death of 
John Graham, first Viscount Dundee, and Lord 
Graham of Claverhouse in the county of For- 
far, are well known. Tle fell in the arms of vic- 
tory, slain by a “felon shot ” on the battle-field of 
Killiecrankie, on Saturday evening, 27th July, 
1689. It is rather singular, however, that it is 
not quite clear, from contemporary accounts, whe- 
ther this noble soldier's death occurred during the 
night of Saturday — the day of his last battle—or 
on the morning of the following Sunday, 28th July. 
In his grave were buried the fruits of his victory, 
and the cause of legitimacy and the Stuart dy- 
nasty perished with him. Dr. Pitcairn, in his 
beautifully classical Elegy to the memory of Lord 
Dundee, styles him Ultime Scotorum. His only 
son James, second Viscount Dundee, survived him 
but a few months, dying in infancy in the month 


[24 VIL. Jax. 15. °59, 


of December, 1689- It is much to be regretted 
that hitherto no monument of any kind has been 
erected over his grave in the neighbouring church- 
yard; and the spot where, according to tradition, 
he received his death-wound is only indicated by 
a rude stone hardly visible to passers-by. 

A. S. A. 

Barrackpore. 


“ Sincere” (2"4 vii. p. 19.) —I cannot imagine 
how any one can entertain a doubt of the etymo- 
logy of sincerus. Donatus has given it on Ter., 
Eunuch., Act I. Se. 2. v. 97.: 


“ Purum, et simplex ut mel sine cera.” 


“ Simplex, sine plica,” is an analogous formation, 
| the x being changed, as usual, by the following 
| labial. Whenever the word sincerus occurs, it 
either means (literally) pure, clean; or (meta- 
| phorically) true, without any mixture of deceit. 
| This was the explanation cited from Dean Trench 
| (iS. viii. 197., and well illustrated in pp. 328. 
567., and xii. 292.). The suggestions of your 
| other correspondents seem hardly worth a serious 
| answer. E. C. H. 
| 


Johnson and Warburton (2™ S. vi. 459.)—M. A. 
wishes to know the date and place of meeting of 
these “two great luminaries.” The place is 
| given in the following anecdote in vol. ix. p. 134. 
| of Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
10 vols. 12mo. 1839 : — 

«“ To a person who asked ‘ whether he had ever been in 
company with Dr. Warburton,’ he answered, ‘I never 
saw him ’till one evening, about a week ago, at the 

Bishop of St. Asaph’s: at first he looked surlily at me; 
but after we had been jostled into conversation, he took 
| me to a window, asked me some questions, and before we 

parted was so well pleased with me that he patted me.’ 
| * You always, Sir, preserved a respect for him?’ ‘ Yes, 
| and justly; when as yet I was in no favour with the 
| world, he spoke well of me *, and I hope I never forgot 
the obligation.’ ” 

The date of the meeting will perhaps be found 
in Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, from which the 
| above anecdote is selected. W. H. W. T. 


Bell Ringing S. vi. 526.) — The “ Art of 
Bell-ringing” is so thoroughly English that it is 
not likely there is anything on the subject in any 
other language. On “ Bells,” N. G. C. will find a 
goodly list of authors (mostly foreign) in my com- 
munication to “ N. & Q.” (1" S, ix. 240. ; xi. 32.). 
And in some of them will be found by whom, and 
when, and why bells are to be rung; but to learn 
the art, he must become a ringer, and study it in 
some of the English books on Campanology. 
will give him any farther information in my power, 
if he will write to me. H. T. Evvacomse. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George, Topsham, Devon, 

Dec. 27, 1858. 


| * In his Preface to Shakspeare. 
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Cross-week (2™ S. vi. 487. 534.) — One hesitates | 


long before questioning any point of church-lore 
to which the initials F. C. H. are appended; but 
for once his statement, though doubtless correct in 


itself, does not exactly meet the case to which it | 
is applied. In 1571 Easter-day fell on the 15th of | 
April, leaving only nineteen days, outside reckon- | 


ing, between Easter and the “Invention of the 
Cross,” whereas in the Query which he is answer- 
ing there are said to be twenty-seven days be- 
tween some day in Easter-week of that year and 
some day in the week before Cross-week in the 
same year ; which there would be not only in that 
year, but in every year, if Cross-week meant, as it 
constantly did mean, the fifth week after Easter, 
i.e. Rogation-week, the week in which Ascension- 
day occurs, and which was called Cross-week, as 
may be seen in numerous old passages in which it 
is alluded to, from the number of crosses, banners, 
&c. which were carried in the perambulations 
usually made in that week. J. Eastwoop. 


Without hesitation or warrant, F. C. H. says: | 


“ The week thus designated was the week in which 
the feast occurred of the finding of the Holy Cross. 
He is quite mistaken: Cross-week was the same 
as Rogation-week’:; see Rock’s Church of Our 
Fathers, t. iii. p. 359. 


Tyburn Tickets (2°* S. vi. 529.) —In the autumn 
of 1856 I was on the jury at Newgate. On that 
occasion Mr. Pratt, armourer, of Bond Street, 
claimed and obtained exemption from serving on 
the jury by reason of his possession of a Tyburn 
Ticket. I suppose the judge did not remember 
the Act of 58 Geo. III. c. 70. 

Septimus Piesse. 

Quotation Wanted: “ Ac veluti melite voces,” 
fe. (2" S. vi. 527.)—The lines quoted in the 
Edinburgh Review are from Robert Smith's Tri- 
pos Verses on Platonis Principia, They were first 


published in the Cambridge Museum Criticum, | 


with the Cartesii Principia and Newtoni Systema 
Mundanum. The lines quoted are not the only 
lines in those three remarkable poems which well 


deserve the reviewer's eulogy. E. C. H. | 


Passage in Marston's “ Satires” (N. & Q. 2™ 
S. vi. 436.) — Among Mr. Keiauttey’s critical 
emendations he has with considerable confidence 
proposed one for this passage : — 

“ Now Sorbo swels with self-conceited sence, 
Thinking that men do yeeld this reverence 
Unto his vertues: fond credulity! 

Asses, take of’ Isis, no man honours thee.” 

In this very corrupt passage Mr. Kercutiey 
proposes to read Ass, take off Esses, suggesting 
that the allusion is to the collar of Esses worn by 
the Lord Mayor. But what probability is there 
for assuming that such portion of the municipal 


insignia was ever termed “ Esses,” or even “ the | and “ boiling” to “ oils.” Together they make up 


Liruraicus. 
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Esses,” or anything more curt than the Collar of 
Esses, or Collar of the King’s Livery ? I think 
Mr. KeiGutey's conjecture is wide of the mark. 
An emendator who was very careful of the very 
letters of the text, might propose more plausibly, 
“ Asses take office :” 
but, considering how gross the typographical 
blunder evidently is, I would rather read, 
“ Ass, it’s the office: no man honours thee ;” 

i. e. no man honours you personally, but merely 
the oflice you occupy. These seem to be the 
, only words which, within the given space of the 
metre, contain the poet’s evident meaning. 

Joun Goucu Nicnots. 


| Surely Mr. Kercutrey has mistaken the mean- 
ing of Marston’s satirical apostrophe to Sorbo! — 


* Now Sorbo swels with selfe-conceited sence, 
Thinking that men do yeeld this reverence 
Unto his vertues: fond credulity! 

Asses, take of Isis, no man honours Thee.” 


Both sense and rhythm require a correction ; 
but not that proposed by Mr. Keicutiey. A 
much more simple alteration restores the poet's 
allusion to the old fable of the ass in the proces- 
sion, carrying the image of the goddess Isis, and 
fancying that the adoring crowds were doing re- 
verence to him. Read the last line, 


“ Ass! take off Isis, no man honours thee,” 


| and it becomes a biting suggestion to Sorbo, that 

if the cause of reverence, external to himself, 

were removed, he would find men yield him none. 
Shakspeare’s Winter's Tale, Act IIL. Se. 2., 


“ What studied torments,” &c., 


seems to me not mended by Mr. Keigutvey's in- 
terpolations. Without “ worshipping the old prin- 
ters,” I find no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
first line, as they have given it, nor any improve- 
ment in making it hendecasyllabic, as proposed. 

The needed change of the second line seems to 
me more simple than that suggested by Mr. 
Keicuttey. Read the passage thus: 
“ What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me? 

What wheels? racks? fires? What flaying? or what 

boiling 

In leads or oils?” 
And as pronounced by a good reader, the rhythm 
will satisfy the ear. 
| Thus far had been written, on the assumption 
| that Mr. Kercutrey had quoted the text of Shak- 
speare accurately. On looking at Collier's edi- 
| tion, I find the passage given: 

“ What wheels? racks? fires? what flaying? burning, 

boiling 
In leads or oils? ” 

without note of various reading. Sense agd 

rhythm are both perfect. “Burning” refers to 

“Jeads” [qu. as to the plural in that and “ oils”) 
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a member, corresponding to those accumulated in | 
the earlier part of the line. Why any change? 
Wal 


Baltimore, U. 8. A. 


Bread Seals, §c. (2™ 8. vi. 344.512.) —A good 
substance for seal impressions, far preferable to 
bread, is obtained by dissolving over a slow fire 
some isinglass in brandy or proof spirit, in a small 
bottle, the mouth being covered with brown paper 
with a pin-hole in the centre, and the bottle set 
in a saucepan or pipkin of cold water, and allowed 
to heat gradually. The solution must be sufli- 
ciently thick, and if poured on the seal, or in a 
mould of card-board, and so stamped while warm, 
and left to grow cold, it will take a clear sharp 
impression and keep a glossy appearance. It may 
be coloured while melting. F. C. H. | 


A glossy impression will be obtained from 
bread seals, provided they have been made long | 
enough to become quite hard. If the seal be used 
too new, the hot wax generates a little steam on 
its surface, causing a dull impression. When the 
seals are perfectly dry and hard, a film of sweet 
oil put on carefully with a soft brush improves 
both seal and impression. Sertimes Presse. 


A Commoner's Private Chapel (2 8. vi. 233.)— 
Your observations on this subject, in answer to 
the Queries of X. Y. Z., have just fallen under 
my notice, and I have not before me the subse- 
quent numbers to see if any farther answer has , 
been given [see anfé, p. 278.]; but if not, perhaps it 
may prevent X. Y. Z. falling into an error, if he is | 
informed explicitly, that he cannot have a clergy- 
man to conduct divine service for any but the 
members of his own family without the licence of | 
the bishop. His tenants are of course not mem- 
bers of his family. The point was discussed a few 

ears ago in the case of Mr. Neale, Warden of 
Sackville College, in the diocese of Chichester * ; 
in which it was held that even the members of the 
College were no part of the Warden’s family, and 
that he could not perform divine service before 
them in the chapel without the bishop’s licence. 
This may perhaps have gone too far, but there 
can be no doubt as to the position of tenants: so | 
X. Y. Z. must take care what he is about. 
Caveat. 

* Colgumelmor” (2™ S. vi. 526.) — FE. K. in- | 
quires the derivation of this word, stated to oceur | 
in a confirmation of King John’s charter to Beau- 
lieu Abbey. ‘There seems to be a clerical error, | 


as the word is printed “ Colgrimesmore” in King 
John's charter (Ellis's Mon. Ang., v. 683.) in the 
grant of lands in the New Forest from a point 
where a stream falls into the sea: “sub Colgri- 
mésmore, que Freiswater dicitur, et exinde usque 
ad caput de Colgrimesmore, ubi Mora se fureat.” | 


* Freeland v. Neale, 12 Jurist Rep. iy 
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A place of somewhat similar name, the “ Foss of 


| the Cemetery of Kil/grimol, situated near Lythom 


Priory and the Astuary of the Ribble in Lanea- 
shire,” is noticed in Ormerod's Miscellanea Pala- 
tina, p. 111.; and if identical with Kilgrimhow 
Grange, mentioned among places in Ribblesdale, 
occurs also in the account of Joreval Abbey, Mon. 
Ang., v. 567. This coincidence may give a clue 
to the inquirer. LANCASTRIENSIS, 


Plaistow (2™ §. vi. 327.) — Mr. Hype Crarke 
says that Plaistow, a hamlet of Bromley, Kent, is 
near toa Roman site. The nearest I know there is 
at Holwood, which, although in the next parish to 
Bromley, is at least five miles distant. My Query 
is, have Roman remains, and what, been discovered 
at Plaistow? A. J. Dunkin. 

Dartford. 


The Donkeys of Brighton (2™ 8. vi. 526.)— 
Your correspondent, Bacuetor, alludes to the 
“very delicate compliment issued to the fair sex” 
by Bennett of donkey notoriety at Margate : was 
it, however, as neat as what was said of the 


Brighton donkeys, in almost similar terms ? — 


“* Though Balaam’s ass got many a thwack, 
Yet was his fortune rare, 
Ile bore a Prophet on his back, 
And saw an Angel fair. 
“ Ts not your fortune far more bright, 
Ye Brighton donkeys say? 
Who carry Spirits * every night, 
And Angels every day?” 
Ilern. 


Newcastle. 

Registry of Private Baptisms, Se. (2°¢ S. vi. 
527.) — Several years ago, I asked my then arch- 
deacon a question about the propriety of register- 
ing private baptisms, which up to that time had 
not been registered in our parish. He pointed 
out a fact which answers Mr. Lee's first Query. 
The present registers profess to be “ Baptisms in 
the Parish of ;” not in the parish church 


' alone, and should therefore include ail baptisms 


by “a lawful minister” as well private as public 
within the parish. With regard to the second 
Query, the practice of affixing initials only, is, to 
say the least of it, a slovenly one, and often very 
inconvenient when a certified copy is wanted of 
some single entry. So also is the not uncommon 
yractice of only putting the year and month once 
in a page, unless there is a change. A copy would 
be useless which had only the day, and not the 
month and year mentioned; and yet in many 
cases it would not be, strictly speaking, “a true 
copy,” if they were mentioned. Every entry 
should be complete in itself. To the third Query 
a similar answer to the first may be given. The 
heading of the third column merely is “ by whom 
the Ceremony was performed,” and says nothing 


* Donkeys were used in smuggling, &c. 
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about the actual signature being required ; indeed, 
numerous cases might be brought forward in 
which the actual signature would be difficult to 
obtain to the book itself. J. Eastwoop. 


If the Querist places any “ dependance ” on an 
Act of Parliament, he will find, in 52 Geo. III. 
cap. 136., prefixed to every register book of bap- 
tisms since that date, that by a clause in the first 
section, private baptisms are to be registered ; and 
by the third section, that the entry is to be signed 
by the minister officiating. Woe be to any one 
person who signs the name of another ; but it may 
be entered as done by the Rev. —— ——. 

It is to be hoped that very few would be found 
so careless and lazy as to suppose that initials 
only could ever be the signature contemplated by 
the legislature. A. B. may be suflicient for some 
purposes, but would a banker cash a cheque signed 
only with initials ? H. T. Erracompr, 


Thomas Chatterton (2 S. vi. 526.)—The name 
of the young woman alluded to by the “ marvel- 
lous boy” was doubtless Maria Rumsey, a flirt, 
if not a jilt. 

In Mrs. Newton’s letter, 22nd Sept. 1778, to the 
author of Love and Madness (Sir Herbert Croft), 
Chatterton is stated to have corresponded with 
this Miss Rumsey, although in his own letter to 
his friend, Mr. Baker, 6th March, 1768, it appears 
then “in public she would not speak to him,” and 
he there describes her as “a female Machiavel,” 
and “ about to be married to Mr. Fowler.” 

But in subsequent letters from London to his 
mother and sister, when she also had some idea of 
visiting the metropolis, she is still styled Miss Rum- 


sey, the last date being 11th July, 1770, or more | 
| dreamer. J. Eastwoop. 
are the initials of Dunelmus Bristoliensis, under | 


than two years after his letter to Baker. D. B. 
which signature he wrote his articles for the Town 
and Country Magazine. 

Ido not find Miss Rumsey’s name entered in 
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| mer, K.B., of Wing, co. Buckingham (the direct 


ancestor of the present Lord Dormer), by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of Sir William Sidney ; she 
was Maid of Honour to Queen Mary I., and mar- 
ried Don Gomez Suarez de Figueroa, Conde de 
Feria, a Spanish nobleman who had come to Eng- 
land in the suite of King Philip II. of Spain, by 
whom he was subsequently created, in September, 
1567, Duke of Feria. The town of Feria, situated 
in the province of Estremadura, about five leagues 
from Badajoz, had been erected into a countship, 
in the year 1467, by Henry IV. King of Castille, in 
favour of Don Lorenzo de Figueroa, and the title 
descended from him to the above Don Gomez 


Suarez, who was raised to the higher dignity of 


Duque exactly one century afterwards, having 
been only a count at the period of his marriage to 
Jane Dormer. He died Sept. 7th, 1571, leaving 
one son his successor; another, Don Pedro, had 
died in infancy. Don Lorenzo Suarez de Vigue- 
roa y Cordova, second Duke of Feria, was suc- 
cessively Viceroy of Catalonia and Sicily, and died 
in Jan. 1607 ; and his male descendants becoming 
extinct on the death of his grandson, D. Lorenzo- 
Balthasar de Figueroa y Cordova, fourth Duke of 
Feria, in 1634, the titles of this house passed, 
through marriage, to the family of Cordova, and 
Dukes of Medina-Celi. A. S. A. 


Barrackpore. 


Chickens (2™ S. vi. 523.) — This exquisite bit 
of folk-lore is introduced with the happiest effect 
among the allegorical scenes in the house of the 
interpreter, in the Second Part of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, so that it was probably current in Bed- 
fordshire, unless it be, as I have hitherto looked 
upon it, an original thought of the immortal 


May not the fourth verse of George Herbert's 
poem, “ Man’s Medley,” have suggested to Mary 


| Allen the folk-lore of the “ gratitude of the little 


the pocket-book Chatterton took with him to | 


London (and which is now in my possession), but 
there is Betty Carter’s, and evidently written by 
herself, all the other names being in the auto- 
graph of Chatterton. 

Query. Is anything known of Betty Carter 
or more of Maria Rumsey; or, what is of greater 
importance still, of Chatterton’s letters to the lat- 
ter; or is this sentimental correspondence lost to 
us ? 


The Feria MS. (2™ §. v. 13.) —Though I am 
unable to reply to T. F.’s Query as to the existence 
of the MS. life of the Duchess of Feria, I can give 
him some information about the lady herself, 
which may perhaps be of assistance to him in his 
inquiries. 

Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria, was the 


younger of the two daughters of Sir William Dor- 


chickens ?” — 
“ Not, that man may not here 
Taste of the cheer: 
But as birds drink, and straight lift up their head ; 
So must he sip and think 
Of better drink 
Ife may attain to, after he is dead 


“ And now again, EVERY PLACE to which you journey, 
every animal that you see, every spot you visit, has a 
sermon for you. Go into your farm-yard, and your ox 
and your ass shall preach to you. ‘The ox knoweth his 
ow ner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not 
know, my people doth not consider.’ The very dog at 
your heels may rebuke you. He follows his master; a 
stranger will he not follow, for he knows not the voice of 
a stranger; but ye forsake your God and turn aside unto 
vour crooked ways. Look at the chichen by the side of 
yonder pond, and let it rebuke your ingratitude. It drinks, 
and every sip it takes it lifts its head to heaven and thanks 
the giver of the rain for the drink afforded to it; while thou 
eatest and drinkest, and there is no blessing pronounced 
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| 
at thy meals, and no thanksgiving bestowed upon thy 


Father for his bounty.” —“ Everybody’s Sermon,” deli- 
vered by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, July 26, 1858.— 
Penny Pulpit, No. 2907. 
Firzuorkiss. 
Garrick Club. 


Marshall Family (2™ vi. 527.) —I beg to 
inform your correspondent Berater-Apime that 
Marshall of Ivythorne, co. Somerset, bears “ Ar- 
gent, a fesse between three chessrooks sable, 
charged with as many mullets of the first.” Crest, 
‘a dexter arm embowed in armour proper, gar- 
nished or, a scarf of the last and azure, holding in 
the hand proper a broken tilting-spear of the se- 
cond.” My authority is Burke’s General Armory. 
The arms and crest were granted in 1573. 

S. Pomican. 


Morland’s Pictures S. vi. 479.) — Morland 
painted more than eight pictures representing the 
sports of children, amongst which, besides those 
enumerated by Srruires, are “ Christmas Gam- 
bols,” “ Christmas Holidays,” “ Children Nutting,” 
“ Children Birdnesting,” “ Kite Entangled,” &c. ; 
but beyond their being of the same size, there is 
nothing to show that they were painted to form a 
series or set. 
Morland’s brother-in-law, William Ward, in the 
mezzotinto manner, but are now rarely to be 
met with, perhaps from their having once been 
exceedingly popular, and in consequence de- 
stroyed by framing, &c. I can give no informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the pictures them- 
selves, with the exception of “ Children playing 
at Soldiers,” which was in the Manchester Exbibe 
tion, contributed by J. H. Galton, Esq. L. H. 


To rule the Roast (2™ §S. vi. 338. 489.) — Halli- 
well, in his Archaic and Provincial Dictionary, 
explains this phrase as meaning “to take the 
lead,” and cites an example of it from Hall's 
Union, 1548 :— 

“John, King of Burgoyn, which ruled the roast, and 
governed both King Charles the French king and his 
whole realm.” 

The verses of Shakspeare, 2 Henry VI, Act I. 
Se. 1., likewise exhibit its meaning : — 

“ Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roast, 

Hath given the dutchies of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor king Reynier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanness of his purse.” 

No reasonable doubt can exist as to the correct- 
ness of Richardson's explanation, that to “rule the 
roast” is to be master of the feast. 
ation probably went for something. Johnson's 
conjecture, that it was originally roist, which sig- 
nified a tumult, and that it meant “to direct the 
populace,” has nothing to recommend it. 
rivation of rostir, French, from rastrum, is equally 
unfounded. (See Diez, Roman. Wirterbuch, in 
rostire, p. 297.) The military expression roster, 


They are all engraved, chiefly by | 


| 


The alliter- | 


His de- , 


(2™4 8. VII. Jax. 15. 


for a list showing the turns of duty, is a corrap- 
tion, by the common soldiers, of the Latin word 
rota. L. 


Dorsetshire Nosology S. vi. 522.) — The 
complaint alluded to by your correspondent C, 
W. B. is not a new disease, for I have seen it 


| mentioned in a letter dated 1666 : “ a disease called 


y® riseing of y® lights.” Nor is it peculiar to Dor- 
setshire, for both the “nosology and the thera- 
peutics” are found in Berkshire, and probably in 
other counties. I have always considered the ex- 
pression as indicative of a sense of fulness or 
suffocation about the chest, but the modus oper- 
andi of the remedy is not very intelligible. W.S. 


Communion Tokens §, vi. 432.) —I am 
much obliged by the communications in your last 
number. ‘Io these I beg to add another, received 
privately, in which reference is made to Mr. 
Boyne’s recently published volume on Trades- 
men's Tokens, as containing a notice of one, thus 
described : — 

“oO. THE .COMUNION . Cvrr = a communion cup. 

“Rk. LHLS,, a cross rising from the 1 and seven stars.” 

Joun S. Burn. 

Henley. 


Anointing, §c. (2"* S. vi. 441. 511.) — It is not 
necessary that a Pope elect should have previ- 
ously held the office of a Bishop. It has sometimes 
happened that one has been elected Pope who 
was not even in Holy Orders, and oftener one who 
was not a bishop, as in the case of the late Pope 
Gregory XVI. But in such case, the elect pre- 
viously receives all the Holy Orders in regular 
succession, and is finally consecrated bishop with 
the usual anointing, though with a somewhat dif- 
ferent ceremonial on account of his dignity. After 
this follows his benediction and coronation as 
Pope; but as his Pontifical preeminence has no 
reference to order, but is that of jurisdiction, the 
anointing is not repeated. He was already a bi- 
shop, and remains Bishop of Rome; though his 
supreme dignity as Pope gives him jurisdiction 
over the whole Church of Christ. F. C. H. 


Age of Tropical Trees (2™ §S. vi. 325. 402.) — 
In an account of the baobab-tree (Adansonia digi- 
tata) in the Magazine Pittoresque for October last, 
it is stated that — 

“La grande sécheresse et 1a chaleur du climat agissent 
sur ces arbres comme le froid des hivers sur ceux de nos 
regions; ils perdent leurs feuilles et n’en reprennent que 
dans la saison des pluies, c'est & dire, de Decembre a 


Juin.” 
J. L. 


French Biographical Dictionaries (2" S. vi. 
471.)—In noticing M. Vapereau's Dictionnaire des 
Contemporains a eulogium is passed on French 


_ compilers of dictionaries biographical generally. 
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| 
That this judgment is questionable at least there 


is, 1 think, proof in the fact that in the notice 
of Dickens in Dr. Hoefer’s Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale, published by Didot, I find the famous 
novelist made answerable for papers of the Pick- 
wick’s Club, Olivier Twist, Chuzzlewit, Christmas 
Carrol, Cricket on the Earth, and Dombey and his 
Son; while he is himself described as a “ Member 
of the Litterary Guild Association.” Now this 
work of Dr. Hoefer's is one of great pretension, 
published by a first-rate house, and will extend 
probably to fifty or sixty volumes. I may add 


that the above is not a remarkable specimen of | 


the inaccuracy of the notices of English works. 
LETHREDIENSIS. 


General Vallancey’s “ Green Book,” or Irish 
Historical Library (2"* S. vii. 9.)—M. C, is in- 
formed that Vallancey’s Green Book was sold by 
auction at Jones’s Sale Rooms in Dublin about 
one year since. The Catalogue stated it to have 
been the property of the Rev. Edward Groves, 
late Commissioner of Public Records in Ireland. 

It became my property on that occasion, and is 
now in my possession. It has never been printed. 


It contains, as your correspondent states, an | 


account of every book or tract that has been dis- 

covered relative to Ireland, printed or other- 

wise. James Mornin, 
Carleton Terrace, Rathmines, Dublin. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called in Eng- 
land The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. A New Trans- 
lation from the Arabic, with Copions Notes. By Edward 
William Lane, Author of “ The Modern Egyptians.” Il- 
lustrated with many Hundred Engravings on Wood from 
Original Designs by William Harvey. 


Nephew, Edward Stanley Poole. 3 Vols. 8vo. (Murray.) 

It is long since a work of the popular character of our 
old favourite, The Arabian Nights, has been brought be- 
fore the public in so handsome a form as that in which 
Mr. Murray has now issued these matchless stories. 


While we have in Mr. Lane’s intimate acquaintance with | 


all the phases of Arabian life—an acquaintance only to be 
gained by a long residence in the country, and a most 
free and unrestricted intercourse with its inhabitants — 
while we have this security for the fidelity of his trans- 
lation, and for the accuracy of the valuable notes by 
which his translation is accompanied — we have in the 
beauty of its typography, the richness of the paper, and, 
above all, in the hundreds of exquisite woodcuts scattered 
over almost every page, a rare combination of excellen- 
cies which must make the present issue of The Thousand 
and One Nights a standard book for every library. We 
are glad, too, that Mr. Lane has in the present edition, 
when writing Arabic and other Oriental words, employed 
a system congenial with our language, and of the most 
simple kind; and that he adheres to this system in every 
case, for the sake of uniformity as well as truth; for it is 
time that the old and erroneous forms should be banished 


A New Edition | 
from a Copy annotated by the Translator : edited by his | 


from our literature. But these three handsome volumes 
| have one still higher claim than any we have yet stated 
to public favour. Hundreds of parents who have ad- 
mired the romance, the pathos, the, fascination, and the 
humour of this matchless collection Bf stories, have hesi- 
tated to place them in the hands of their children on ac- 
count of the indecencies which were to be found in the 
old translation from Galland’s version. This objection no 
longer exists, and we have to thank Mr. Lane and Mr. 
Murray for giving us three volumes of most imaginative 
and delightful stories, so told as to delight all — and 
offend none. 


Journal of my Life during the French Revolution. By 
Grace Dalrymple Elliott. 8vo. (Bentley.) 

Many as have been the painfully interesting narratives 
| which we have received from time to time from the pens 
of those who were eye-witnesses of the first French Re- 
volution, or who were sufferers in person and property 
during that reign of terror, few have exceeded in the 
power of placing vividly before us the horrors of that 
eventful period Mrs. Elliott, the authoress of the pre- 
sent sketch. It is obvious from the intimate relations 
which then subsisted between her and the Duke of Or- 
leans, and other indications scattered throughout her 
pages, that Mrs. Elliott was regarded by the Court of 
Versailles, by the Duke of Orleans, and probably by the 
leaders of both political parties in this country, as one able 
to supply trustworthy information as to all that was then 
passing in Paris. When she returned to this country, 
and the gossip of what she had seen, heard, and suffered, 
reached George IIL. it cannot be matter of surprise that 
he should wish to have her own statement in writing. 
He must have read it with no little interest, in spite of the 
prejudices which he probably entertained against the 
writer from her connexion with the Prince of Wales. 
That interest will be shared by everyone who takes up 
the volume; and everyone should do so who would like 
to hear the impression which the scenes of horror pro- 
duced upon Mrs. Elliott. Into the history of the lady 
herself, her beauty, and her misfortunes, it is needless 
now to enter, 


Original Unpublished Papers illustrative of the Life of 
Sir Peter Paul Rubens, as an Artist and Diplomatist, pre- 
served in H. M. State Paper Office; with an Appendix of 
Documents respecting the Arundelian Collection, the Earl 
| of Somerset's Collection, the Great Mantuan Collection, the 
Duke of Buckingham, Gentileschi, Gerbier, Honthorst, Le 
Sueur, Myttens, Torrentius, Vanderdoort, Sc., Sc. Collected 
| and edited by W. Noel Sainsbury (of H. M. State Paper 
Office). 8vo. (Bradbury and Evans.) 

rhere is something extremely pleasant in taking up a 
book which bears upon it the obvious stamp of care, re- 
search, and good editorship. One glances at the goodly 
array of illustrative notes — at the properly quoted au- 
thorities — at the well-disposed and nicely classified ma- 
terials —and finally, the eye runs with curious satisfac- 
tion over the copious and well-digested Index. Such a 
book is Mr. Sainsbury’s new volume. Artists and con- 
noisseurs have written largely respecting the Raphael 
of Flanders. The present work introduces testimony to 
his character and actions from a new source. Historical 
documents are here adduced in aid of the literature of art, 
and the great artist is brought before us to be judged, not 
by the gorgeous productions of his pencil, but by his 
dealings with his patrons, and in his character of peace- 
maker between England and Spain. The result is in 
every respect honeurable to his memory. There was a 
nobility about everything he did. The ambition of his 
designs, respecting which he says that he never wanted 
courage to undertake any design, however vast in size or 
diversified in subject — his refusal to listen to any abate- 
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ment of a price which he had ouce named — his generous 
feeling towards his brother artists — the clear straight- 
forwardness of his conduct as a negociator — evervthing 
that is here told of him — indicates a man of clear in- 
tellect, of noble ideas*hnd of a warm and generous heart. 
Nor is Rubens the only subject of this volume: it gives 
us a great deal of new and most reliable information upon 
that curious and little-worked chapter in English history, 
the patronage of Art under Charles I. To many persons 
this will be the great point of attraction in the volume, 
and readers who consult it for such information will not 
be It is not possible for us to go into the 
details, but we heartily recommend the work. It is one 
which will take a permanent place amoug the materials 
for the History of Art. 

An Inquiry into the Evidence relat 
hrought by Lord Macaulay against W 
John Paget, Barrister-« (-Law, 
Sons. ) 

Mr. Paget examines at some length, and with consider- 
able acumen, the charges brought by the great historian 
against William Penn, as to his conduct with regard to 
the Maids of Taunton — his presence at the execution of 
Cornish and of Gaunt — his conduct in the affair of Kiffin 
—his share in the transactions respecting Magdalen Col- 
lege — his supposed communication with James II. whilst 
in Ireland —his alleged falsehood in a supposed interview 
with William IIL. — his alleged share in Preston’s plot — 
his interview with Sidney — and lastly, his alleged com- 
munications with James whilst the latter was at St. Ger- 
mains. That Mr. Paget does much to clear Peun’s 
character no one can doubt: while by the admirers of 
William Penn his inquiry will be regarded as a succes 
ful vindication of him from every charge. 

Popular Tales from the Norse. By George Webbe 
Dasent, D.C.I With an introductory Essay on the Origin 
and Diffusion of Popular Tales. 1 Vol. 8vo. (Edin- 
burgh: Edmondston & Douglas.) 

Mr. Dasent has done good service to the history of 
popular literature by this translation of one of the most 
interesting series of old wives’ stories which the zeal and 
industry of a judicious collector ever got together. Since 
Edgar Tavlor gave us his admirable translation of Grimm’s 
German Popular Stories, we have had no such charming 
contribution to this interesting branch of literature. Of 
the six-and-forty tales which the volume contains, there 
is not one which is not strongly characteristic of the soil on 
which it sprang. If Mr. Dasent required other testimony 
in their favour, beyond the obvious merits of the stories 
themselves, he might have found it in the preface by the 
German poet, Ludwig Tieck, to the German translation 
of them by Breseman, published in 1847. 


Der Abe rglaube des Mittelalters Fin Bi itrag zur 
turgeschichte. Von Dr. Henrich Bruno Schindler. 
Ll vol. Breslau, 1858. (Williams & Norgate.) 

This is a new essay on the Folk Lore of the Middle 
Ages. in which Dr. Schindler investigates the influence 
of superstition upon the popular mind, as a contribution 
to the history of human progress. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the list of books upon the subject 
quoted and used by the author, and which may be called, 
as far as it goes, a Bibliography of Superstition. 


Hints for the Table, or the Economy of Good Living. 
With a few Words on Wines. (London, Kent & Co.) ‘ 

As The Times is just now usefully occupied in telling 
us that the Art of Dining is one of the Things not gene rally 
known, this little volume is most opportunely published. 
If it does not quite supply the want which is now gene- 
rally felt — “ well, if we are wrong, now tell us how we 
may be right ”— it goes far towards it; and the most in- 
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veterate diner-out may take a leaf from it with great 
advantage. 

Journal of the Architectural, Archeological, and His- 
Society for the County, City, and Neighbourhood of 
Chester. Part ? 

rhe Chester Society is doing its work well, and pub- 
lishing the results in a sensible inexpensive form. Mr. 
Brushtield’s paper, “On the Branks or Scokl’s Bridle,” 
gives a very complete history of that obsolete punish- 
ment. 

The National Portrait Galk ry, 29. Great George Street, 
Westminster, was opened for a private view yesterday, 
On and after to-day the Gallery will be open to the public 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, by tickets only, obtain- 
able on application to Messrs. eg all Mall East, 
Messrs. Graves, Pall Mall, and Mr. John Smith, New 
Bond Street. And all who are interested in the subject 
should go and see how well the Trustees are ¢ wrying out 
the work which they have been commissioned to perform. 

The Photographic Society have opened their Exhibition 
for the season at the Suffolk Street Gallerv. The collection 
of works exhibited shows the steady and gradual im- 
provement of this important Art. When in its infancy, 
we stepped out of our way, and made “ N. & Q.” a han- 
nel of photographic information: we did so under the 
feeling that the importance of the Art to the cause of 
pictorial Truth was not sufficiently recognised by any of 
our contemporaries. We may be permitted to look back 
with satisfaction, when we see, as in the present Exhi- 
bition, how our anticipations of its future importance and 
development have been realised, 
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